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GAS CALORIMETER } 
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The test results represent--without applying any corrections— 
the gross calorific value of the gas tested, or basis of “standard 
test conditions.” 
The accuracy of the determinations is at least as high as with 
the well-known water-flow calorimeters, the various factors on 
which the test is based being under closer control with the 
Dommer apparatus. 
The Dommer calorimeter is operated independently of water 
supply and waste pipe. 
Rapidity of tests and simplicity of operations. No accessory 
apparatus (such as gas meter, pressure regulator, thermom- 
eters, barometer, etc.) is required and no auxiliary observations 
of this nature have to be taken. 
The heating value of small samples of gas (average about 20 
c.c.) can be readily and accurately determined. 
The heating value of gases that cannot be brought to combus- 
tion in a Bunsen burner (such as exhaust and waste gases) can 
be accurately measured. 
The entire apparatus is portable. 


The cost of the Dommer calorimeter—with all its important 
advantages—is lower than that of the water-flow calorimeters. 


Write for catalogue containing full description 
and diagram~of this ingenious calorimeter 


HERMAN A. HOLZ 


Testing Apparatus of High Qaality 
15 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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KOPPERS 
COAL GAS PLANTS 











From the smallest to the largest gas producing units, 
Koppers Coal Gas Plants will put the most gas into the holder 
per dollar spent for construction, operation and maintenance. 


For gas companies having a daily output of from 500,009 
cu. ft. and upwards, Koppers Small Oven Coal Gas Flant has 
been developed. This small oven is approximately 19 feet 
between doors, 12 to 14 feet high, 14 inches average width and 
has a capacity of from 5 to 6 tons of coal per charge. The 
plant is designed to operate on 12 hours’ coking time and on 
this basis most of the operation is conducted in two eight- 
hour shifts. This small oven is of the combination type. 
equipped for producer gas firang, which permits of a flexibility 
found in no other type of coal gas plant. 





The initial cost of such a plant is low and compares 
favorably with other coal gas installations, and operating and 
maintenance costs are much lower. A plant of this type has 
been iu operation at Camden, N. J., for the Public Service Gas 
Company since November, and the results secured have ex- 
ceeded all expectations. he ovens at Camden are heated 
with producer gas made in Koppers Kerpely type Producers, 
all the oven gas being released for sale 
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A Koppers Coal (sas Plant solves the gas manufacturing 
problem for 20 years. Write us further for particulars. 
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From the American Gas Light 
Journal of June 16%, 1868 
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New Advertisements _ 
rk iron Be fron Messrs. George Stacey & Co., Cin- 
Wrovg "age r coy: Ohio, introduce an advertise- 
ment to the effect that they manufac- 
ture gasometers, wrought iron roof; 
and all kinds of wrought iron work for 
gas and coal iron works, bridges, build- 
ings, etc. 
This is another evidence of the en- 
terprise which animates the Great 
West. and shows also that where there 
is a demand there will be a supply, 
whether it is for pins and needles, or a 
structure where strength and archi- 
tectural beauty combine to command 
admiration. 
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Results of the Norfolk Gas-Rate Plan 


What Two Years’ Operation Shows 


By CHARLES B. COOKE, JR., Kelly, Cooke & Co., Philadelphia 


'robably no other period in the history of Ameri- 
an utilities has so well advertised the legitimate 
needs of service companies as the past four or five 
ears of excessive operating and capital costs. Rate 
dvances have been generally allowed, not always, it is 
true, to the extent desired, but usually in amounts 
sufficient to enable companies to get by under peak- 
cost conditions. It has been impressed upon both 
commissions and compa- 
nies that essential perma- 


of this “cost-differential” principle in the “coal- 
clause” adjustments which have been frequently ap- 
proved by commissions as a means of distributing 
equitably the variations in cost of a major item in the 
operating expenses of these companies. 

In the case of water gas companies, however, there 
have been but comparatively few instances in which 
oil clauses have been made a part of gas-rate sched- 
ules applied to general 
public service, in spite of 








nent relief is not always 
procurable through mere 
rate increases. Also 
where needed revenues 
can be obtained in this 
way, a question of public 
policy enters the problem 
of rate adjustment to the 
extent that comparies 
have often been satisfied 
to accept less than their 
real needs in order to 
minimize or prevent un- 
favorable reactions affect- 
ing public sentiment and 
development of their 
business. 

Such_ considerations, 
which are always impor- |) itor. 
tant factors in any situa- ]| 
tion calling for rate in- 
reases, assume an added 
mportance in periods 


marked by sudden and 





Our readers will be interested 
in this exposition of the operation 
of the Norfolk Gas Company un- 
der a most up-to-date and logical 
system of rate making. The facts 
contained in this article will, we 


are sure, be of real service.—Ed- 


the fact that welfare of 
these companies is largely 
dependent upon the cost 
of the single item of oil, 
which may be classed 
broadly as a speculative 
commodity. 


Need Not So Apparent 


In the case of coal zas 
companies the need for 
protective differentials 
covering the coal item is 

not so apparent, as coal 
| prices are largely gov- 
erned by costs of produc- 
tion and _ transportation 
which are not subject to 
sudden changes nor to 
the “supply and demand” 
factors. which probably 
have more to do with the 
price of oil than the fac- 

















.bnormal advances in va- 
rious classes of service 
sts. Companies and commissions have seen the 
langers in maintaining rate scales which may be 
“cessive in the public mind even though fully justi- 
ed by rises in the cost of service and, recognizing 
e instability of conditions responsible for cost in- 
rements, have sought methods of relief that would 
le companies over fluctuating periods through fair 
stribution of cost differentials between the com- 
any and the users of its service. 
The attempt toward rates based on cost of the ser- 
ice has had its broadest application in certain street 
ilway situations wherein “service at cost” or, what 
- really meant, “service at a fixed profit,” franchises 
ave been developed and applied with this end in 
iew. Electric-service companies have furnished 
ore numerous instances of a narrower application 





tors of cost in its produc- 
tion and distribution. 
While it is true that coal costs are more likely to 
move slowly to higher, rather than to lower, levels 
(barring current flurries) as depletion progresses, 
changes in gas rates on this account may be obtained 
through the usual procedure as and when the neces- 
sity therefor becomes apparent It is, however, prob- 
able that improvements in carbonization processes 
and more general use of by-product coke ovens as 
specially adapted to city gas supply, together with 
the tendency toward more economical heating stand- 
ards, will more than neutralize the effect of higher 
coal prices in future periods and will tend to mini- 
mize cost of gas to the consumer, with corresponding 
benefits to the gas company, resulting from this com- 
mercial stimulus. On account of these basic condi- 
tions, the likelihood of coal-price variations as to 
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amount and frequency is not such as would justify 
automatic adjustment therefor in gas-rate schedules 
to the extent that justification exists for the “oil dif- 
ferential” in rates for water gas service. 


A Striking Example 


One striking example of the application of the cost- 
differential principle to the revision of gas rates in 
the unstable cost period following the war is to be 
found in the adjustment of the rate question which 


Gas Saes By Years 
Tota. awo Pea Merce 
Normro.k, Va. 
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arose between the City Gas Company and the city of 
Norfolk, Va. The settlement of this case received 
some publicity at the time as an illustration of what 
could be done in adjusting these questions proceeding 
upon a common-sense rather than controversial basis. 

The City Gas Company had requested a 30 per cent 
increase in base net rate from $1.20 to $1.60 per thou- 
sand cubic feet, the amount of this developing, of 
course, some public opposition. Detailed investiga- 
tions made by the writer as consulting engineer for 
the city established cost results reflected in con- 
densed form, Table I. The verified figures for cal- 
endar year 1919 indicated a substantial drop in op- 
erating costs as compared with the preceding fiscal 
year, which decrease if continued might have per- 
mitted the company to get by without disturbing its 
rates. It was found, however, that the company faced 
future operation subject to violent fluctuations in oil 
costs and was starting the new year with a “sliding 
scale” oil contract which established an initial cost 
of oil nearly double that of the preceding year. 


Fixed Rate Not Feasible 


This fact alone gave an entirely new aspect to the 
case, as beyond a doubt the oil-cost factor practically 
governed fixation of a proper rate and under condi- 
tions in the oil market at that time no safe or reason- 
able forecast of this controlling item could be made. 
Establishment of a fixed rate under these circum- 
stances would in the end have penalized either the 
company or its customers—a condition productive of 
further litigation which city and company desired to 
avoid as adverse to both public and corporate 
interests. 

The company’s contract provided for purchase of 
oil at a 10-cent base at the refinery with adjustment 








plus or minus at the rate of % cent per gallon per 
5-cent change of Pennsylvania crude quotations 
above or below $5.50 per barrel. The fact that the 
company had previously changed its “prepay” meters 
over to the regular type invited incorporation of a 
differential clause in the rate schedule that would 
automatically charge or credit the consumer with 
plus or minus variations in oil costs with respect to 
the contract base. With gas rates to the consumer 
fixed on the basis of 10-cent oil the above contract 
differential justified a differential in the rate to the 
consumer of 5 cents per thousand cubic feet for each 
whole 114-cent increase or decrease in the cost of oil 
with respect to the 10-cent base. This “oil-clause” 
differential was included by the State Corporation 
Commission in its order approving the new gas 
schedules recommended by city representatives. 

An index of the importance of a small variation in 
the cost of oil in the Norfolk situation is furnished 
by the fact that a difference of only 1% cents per gal- 
lon is equivalent to an 8 per cent return on about 
$400,000 of physical property value. In other words, 
an advance of 1% cents in the price paid by the com- 
pany for its oil would have about the same weight in 
the fixation of the rate as an addition of $400,000 to 
the value of the property for rate-making purposes, 
and vice versa. 

Gas service of 580 B.t.u. average standard has now 
been provided in Norfolk for a little more than two 
years under this differential rate plan, which pro- 
vides a fair basis for judging as to its value from the 
public and company viewpoints. Chart figure shows 
variations in the weighted average cost of oil used 
by months since the rate plan was made effective, to- 
gether with the resulting variations in rate charged 


VARIATION IN CosT or Gas To Consumer 
Unocr Dirrerentia, RaTe PLAN 


In Norroux, VA. 
| 
T 


| 


the consumer, as indicated by the heavy black line. 
Changes in the rate have in all cases followed varia- 
tions in oil cost except where differentials in the lat- 
ter have not been large enough to register as a 5-cent 
step plus or minus in the rate per thousand cubic feet. 


The Effect of Quotations 


Quotations on Pennsylvania crude maintained 
their high level at $6.10 during most of 1929, and 
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Table I—Operating Expenses per Thousand Cubic Feet Sold 





1914 
I So a is a Sralemdigsb a ab aee aie’ $0 .375 
Be ne Pere 0.998 
eS ER A eee Pea ay ea ee 0.033 
General and miscellaneous ................ 0.952 
ES OS ee Gee, ae SOE ome ae 0.033 
Operating expenses and taxes ......... $0 .591 


Year 

Ended 
Years Ended June 30 Dec.31, 

1915 1916 191% 1918 1919 1919 
$0.353 $0.334 $0.356 $0.770 S$0.947 $0.678 
0.101 0.093 0.097 0.085 0.120 0.144 
0.032 0.036 0.038 0.038 0.045 0.043 
0.060 0.078 0.121 0.093 0.120 0.115 
0.032 0.035 0.050 0.051 0.041 0.044 





$0.578 $0.576 S$0.662 $1.040 $1.2738 $1.024 


‘ 





were reflected in a maximum gas rate for Norfolk of 
$1.65 in effect until Feb., 1921. Declines in the oil 
market which started in Jan., 1921, began to have 
their effect on Norfolk pocketbooks in March, when 
the gas rate was reduced 5 cents. This was followed 
in April by another reduction of 29 cents and in Au- 
gust by a further decrease of 5 cents to a net rate of 
$1.35 per thousand cubic feet representing a drop of 
30 cents from the peak rates of 1920. In the begin- 
ning of 1922 the rate was advanced 10 cents to $1.45 
which, however, was later decreased in April to 
$1.40. 


Aided in Critical Period 


In this manner the company has passed safely 
through a critical period in which, lacking the relief 
afiorded by the “oil adiustment,” it would have sus- 
tained losses which would have retarded indefinitely 
the rehabilitation and extension of its service facili- 
ties. Needed additions and betterments to generat- 
ing plant, distribution and metering system were 
financed through issue of securities which the com- 
pany was able to sell locally in view of its renewed 
earning power and credit established through this 
method of rate increase. 

The following table shows the remarkable recovery 
in net income after operating expenses and fixed 
charges, in the two years following the new rate plan 
as compared with the two years preceding the 
change: 


Net Income After All Charges Except 
Stock Dividends 


NS c:, e as eee shies iee ve $5,126 
DN Pies ARSE PRD En BOK DES ss 65.219 
REP 93,720* 
WO iii ese Oi cherie eeutes: 168, 769+ 





*Rate increase to $1.60 effective April 1, 
1920. 
+Average rate in 1921 was $1.45. 


It is of interest to note that the increase of 1921 
over 1920 was mainly due to decrease in operating 
expenses resulting from plant improvements financed 
through re-established credit. It is also significant 
from the public viewpoint that the company was able 
to develop earnings in 1921 equivalent to about 8 per 
cent on the value of its property and during the same 
period to reduce its rates to an average of $1.45 per 
thousand cubic feet as compared with the $1.65 rate 





effective during most of the preceding year. Chart 
figure illustrates the notable increase in volume of 
service sold in 1920 and 1921 over prior years upon 
the basis both of gross sales and average sales per 
meter. The latter has shown an advance of 25 per 
cent from about 32,000 to 40,000 cu. ft. per meter, 
most of which is due, first. to improved line pressures 
stabilized and standardized through elimination ‘of 
leaks and clogged mains and through installation of 
pressure equalizing mains connecting dead ends, and 
second, to more accurate meter registration, which 
deteriorated during the war period on account of 
physical impurities in the gas. 

These facts demonstrate beyond reasonable doubt 
that the form and amount of rate increase designed 
to meet the Norfolk conditions have produced no 
sentiment adverse to the use of the company’s ser- 
vice as sometimes happens following substantial advance 
in service charges. In fact, the reasonable conclusion to 
be drawn from study of financial results and im- 
proved character of service as to pressure and quality 
of gas, taken in conjunction with the popular appeal 
in decreasing rate scales without litigation and con- 
troversy, is that an increasing favorable sentiment 
arising through these causes has had a stimulating 
effect not only upon the company’s earnings but as 
well upon its capacity to render an adequate and sat- 
isfactory service. 





Colonel Fogg at Plumbers’ Convention 


Upon the invitation of the president of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Plumbers the American 
Gas Association was represented by the secretary- 
manager at the recent convention held in Detroit, 
where he presented the fraternal greetings of the 
A. G. A. and said that with the awakening of a new 
spirit of commercial development within the gas in- 
dustry the feeling had become pronounced that much 
could be done of mutual benefit in promoting more 
friendly relations and closer business co-operation 
between the plumbing trades and-the gas industry. 
While in some sections the plumbers have been 
drawn into close relation with the gas companies, 
this condition cannot be said to be general, and it is 
felt that there will be much benefit resulting from 
the establishment of closer relations between indus- 
tries which, at least along the lines of new-business 
development, have so much in common. 

The reception accorded to the representative of 
the A. G. A. and the subsequent interest shown in 
the matter lead to the belief that some practical plans 
will be developed leading to the desired end. 
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Ash Fusion Gas Producer 


Detailed Description by M. A. Fichet, “Journal des Usines a Gaz,” 1922, pages 1 to 7 


In burning coal in a gas producer, it is essential 
that the combustion is complete. A sufficient supply 
of air is required for the fulfillment of this condition. 
It is necessary to have an excess of air and, of course, 
a minimum so that the gas produced and intended for 
use in heating furnaces is at as high a temperature as 
possible. Various mechanical devices have been em- 
ployed in the effort to secure complete combustion. 
All sorts of automatically operated grates, compli- 
cated combustion chambers, variously arranged air 
ports, etc., have been used with varying degrees of 
success. 

In the reports of the Academie des Sciences in 
1842, there is found a description of a gas producer, 
in which the desired complete combustion is attained 
without the disadvantages of the other more compli- 
cated types of producers. This apparatus, invented 
by Ebelmen, burns the coal to fusion of the ash, so 
that every particle of combustible matter is con- 
sumed. The producer resembled a small blast fur- 
nace, being provided with a crucible, boshes and 
shaft. The air blast was blown into the crucible 
through suitable tuyeres. The fuel was charged at 
the top and gradually worked its way down to the 
crucible. The rate of combustion was very fast, which 
is a very important point. It was figured out to be 
about 600 kilos per hour per square meter cross-sec- 
tional area of the crucible at the tuyere zone. The 
very high temperature at that point results in the fu- 
sion of the ash and the formation of a slag, which is 
discharged through a tap hole at the base of the 
crucible. The fuel used was charcoal. 

The operation of the apparatus was studied very 
carefully and the conditions of its most favorable use 
were determined from the results of actual operation 
on an industrial scale. Its immediate success was 

all that could be desired, but after the death of the 
inventor the apparatus fell into complete disuse. 


Need in Metallurgical Plants 


The need of an efficient gas producer for use in 
metallurgical plants, one which will permit the eco- 
nomical consumption of the fuel and be capable of 
gasifying several tons of coal per hour, led the author 
to rebuild the Ebelmen apparatus and test it out in 
a metallurgical plant: The results obtained were very 
gratifying and of considerable importance. The ex- 
perience of the author with this apparatus is given in 
the following: 

One of the first changes found to be necessary in 
the old design of the producer was an increase in the 
cross-sectional area of the crucible. This was found 
to be most advantageous at one to two square meters. 
The details of the apparatus are seen in the accom- 
panying diagram. The diagram shows the producer 
equipped with a bank of tubes, in which the heat in 
the gases leaving the producer ig used to preheat the 


air employed in the combustion of the fuel in the 





producer. In this case the fuel was gas coke. The gas 
produced was used in heating a steam boiler. 

In the figure, a is the crucible, b the boshes and c 
the shaft of the producer. The tuyeres, carrying the 
air blast, are seen at d and those carrying the steam 
blast at e. The molten slag runs out through the tap 
hole f. The coke is fed to the producer through the 
charging hopper g. In the cover of the producer 
there is provided an opening h for introducing a tool 
for prodding the charge. The gas produced leaves 
the apparatus ati. J is the air preheater. The cold 
air enters at k and the heated air leaves at 1. The air 
conduit is shown at m and n is a dust chamber for 
catching such dust as is contained in the air. 

After the tests were started, it was learned that 
there was a small forge in Savoy which was using an 
apparatus of this character. This was examined and 
it was found that the apparatus had been in operation 
for over twenty years. Coal was used as fuel and a 
perfectly liquid slag was produced by the fusion of 
the ash. The fused slag was discharged through 

















three tap holes once every three to four hours with 
out interrupting or adversely affecting the operatio: 
of the producer. 

The observation of such a producer in actual opera- 
tion confirmed the writer’s opinion as to the practica 
bility of the apparatus and led him to continue his 
experiments on a large scale. One of the first im 
provements made was the elimination of the use o 
steam and hot air. It was found that complete fusio: 
of the ash could be effected with the use of cold air 
but this cannot be done with every coal. In som 
coal the fusion point of the ash is considerably higher 
than in others. In a number of coals tested it wa 
found that the ash fusion temperature varied fror 
1,178 to 1,500 deg. Cent. In addition, it was foun: 
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to be very desirable to lower the melting point of the 
ash by the addition of fluxes, so as to produce a slag 
containing the silicates of several bases, alumina, 
lime, -magnesia and the oxides of iron and other met- 
als. The composition of this slag was found to re- 
semble that of common glass. 


Fusion of the Ash 


Glass requires about 300 calories per kilograms for 
fusion at 1,300 deg. Cent., and it is assumed that the 
same quantity of heat is required for the fusion of 
the slag. A high temperature is necessary to fuse 
the slag in the crucible, but care must be taken to 
see that this temperature does not reach the region 
of the shaft. As is known, the fusicn of silicates does 
not take place in the same manner as that of metals. 
The latter pass suddenly from the solid to the liquid 
condition, while the former soften first, then are con- 
verted into a pasty condition, and finally melt. 

In softening, the material becomes sticky and has 
the tendency of agglomerating and forming an im- 
permeable mass with the fuel, preventing the passage 
of the gas through it. Furthermore this pasty mass 
tends to stick to the walls of the producer. In the 
pasty fusion the half-melted materials can surround 
the particles of fuel and subject them to the oxidiz- 
ing action of the air. There are two dangers that 
must be avoided at this point. If the material sticks 
to the hot walls of the crucible then the coal can no 
longer be fed into the crucible in a regular manner; 
if the cooled mass becomes covered over with a skin, 
then the regular course of the combustion is inter- 
rupted, the temperature decreases, the mass solidi- 
fies and it becomes necessary to break up the con- 
gealed mass with a pick, which is a very troublesome 
procedure 

It is for the purpose of avoiding this double danger 
that steam is introduced at the base of the boshes. 
When the water vapor comes into contact with the 
incandescent carbon, it is decomposed with the pro- 
duction of water gas. As this reaction absorbs a 
considerable quantity of heat, a sudden decrease in 
the temperature takes place, which allows the fulfill- 
ment>of the condition that the high temperature of 
the crucible should not reach into the boshes. 

There are therefore three successive stages in the 
gasification of the coal in this apparatus. 

1. In the crucible—the production of producer gas 
with fusion of the ash. 

2. In the boshes—drop of the temperature with the 
production of water gas. 

3. In the shaft—distillation of the coal with the 
production of illuminating gas. 

In the case where coke is used as the fuel, the last 
step does not exist. The proportion of illuminating 
gas in the final mixture depends on the nature of the 
coal, that is, whether it is high in volatile matter or 
not. 

The gas produced from coke containing 15 per cent 
of ash had the following composition: Carbon mon- 
oxide, 41.62 per cent; hydrogen, 1.08 per cent ; carbon 
dioxide, 1.75 per cent; nitrogen, 55.55 per cent. Every 
kilogram of the coke gave 4,644 kilograms of gas, 
which had an average calorific power of 6,100 cal- 
ories. Such a product was obtained with the use of 
an air blast at a temperature of 300 deg. Cent. and 





the injection of steam at a point above the lower end 
of the boshes. 

In order to obtain the effective heat value of the 
gas leaving the gas producer, it is necessary to add 
the 998 calories in the gas at the temperature of 760 
deg. Cent. to the above value of 6,100 calories. On 
the other hand it is necessary to subtract 230 calories 
carried out in the hot air, leaving the gas producer at 
a temperature of 300 deg. Cent. and the 293 calories 
carried out in the steam. This leaves a final net 
value of 6,554 calories as the true heating value of 
the gas. 


The Thermal Efficiency 


The thermal efficiency of the process is therefore 
6,554 calories divided by 6,868 calories, or 95.5 per 
cent. The 6,868 calories represent the heating value 
of 850 grams of carbon in 1,000 grams of coal, after 
the deduction of 150 grams of ash. 

It has been mentioned that it is possible to vary the 
rate of production of the gas to the requirements of 
the consumption by varying the pressure of the air 
blast. It is also possible to do even more than this; 
that is, to stop the operation of the producer alto- 
gether for quite a long time, say, from Saturday night 
till Monday morning. This is done in the following 
manner: After the crucible is emptied of all the slag 
that it may contain, by leaving open the tap hole for 
a considerable time, the blast is discontinued, the tap 
hole is plugged up with a wad of earth. The tuyeres 
are removed and the openings are stopped up like- 
wise. The producer remains in this condition until 
it is ready to start operating again. 

In order to start it working again, the tuyeres are 
put back into place, the tap hole is opened and a blast 
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of moderate pressure is caused to blow through the 
apparatus in order to reheat the crucible. When the 
gas ignites spontaneously and the operation becomes 
normal once again; the producer is then worked in 
the usual manner. 

It does not appear possible to state at the present 
time just what maximum capacity the gas producers, 
operating with fusion of the ash, can attain, but even 
at this time it is possible to predict the construction 
of producers capable of gasifying 2,500 kilograms of 
fuel per hour. 

‘Lhe operation of these producers with fusion of 
the ash has an additional advantage in that it affords 
the possibility of utilizing coals of very poor quality, 
which are absolutely non-usable in ordinary furnaces. 
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Coke containing as much as 40 per cent ash can still 
be used in this apparatus, and at that with a good 
production of gas of good quality. All sorts of coal 
waste that is now being accumulated at the mines 
and the breakers can be used to good advantage in 
this gas producer. 

There are now several types of gas producers 
which gasify coal with fusion of the ash. Among 
these the Rehmann producer is of particular interest 
because of the novel construction. This is a German 
invention and is shown in the following diagram. 
The crucible is shown at a, the boshes at b and the 
shaft atc. A hole h is also provided for introducing 
a tool for raking the coal. The apparatus is a large 
one. The diameter of the crucible is 2 meters, that 
at the center of the shaft 3.6 meters. The producer is 


furnished with air and steam tuyeres. The shaft is 
surrounded with an annular chamber which is used 
to catch the dust that may be present in the gas. 
The cross-sectional area of this chamber is quite 
large, so that the gas passes through less rapidly. A 
valve is provided at the side of the chamber to re- 
lease the pressure in case an explosion takes place. 

While it is not certain that this apparatus has been 
used practically, it represents a distinct advance in 
design and indicates the interest that is being shown 
in this type of gas producer. The many advantages 
that it offers, the simplicity of construction, the ease 
of operation, the good quality of gas produced, the 
efficiency of the gasification, the low initial cost, all 
tend to point to the ash-fusion producer as the logical 
gas producer of the future. 


Good-Will Cornerstone of Utility Business 


Editor Tells Public Utility Men of Missouri Some Facts 


An address on “The Public Relations of Public Util- 
ities,” by J. F. Hull, editor of the Maryville Tribune and 
president of the Missouri Press Association, was the 
principal feature of the first day’s session of the annual 
convention of the Missouri Association of Public Util- 
ities at Columbia, Mo. 

One hundred and fifty operators of public service 
companies in the State listened to the president of the 
State press association as he counseled them about the 
best means whereby the utilities could establish and 
maintain a good understanding with their customers. 
The points stressed by Mr. Hull were: 

1. Managers of public service companies should keep 
in close personal touch with their customers. 

2. Employees of public service companies should not 
spare any pains to explain the methods of operation, 
custs, rates, etc., to customers, explain cause of any 
failure to render good service and point out ways in 
which the service may be made better. 

3. Public utilities should fully explain facts of opera- 
tion and seek to obtain and retain the good-will and con- 
fidence of the people. The local press offers the best 
means of accomplishing this essential condition. 

“Public confidence and good-will must be the corner- 
stone in the foundation of every successful business en- 
terprise,” said Mr. Hull in opening his address. 

“No matter how substantial the materials of effi- 
ciency, service, accommodations, that enter into the wall 
Structure, the absence of this cornerstone leaves the 
foundation incomplete and renders insecure every bit of 
the superstructure that may be erected. 

“Fundamentally, the same principles are involved in 
the building of the smallest individual business and in 
the launching of the most elaborate corporate body. It 
is only in the application of those basic principles that 
the difference arises. The one-man business is simple. 


The proprietor is in direct contact with his patrons, has 
opportunity to correct any misunderstanding that may 
develop, has occasion to discuss his business problems, 
his ambitions, his advantages and his disabilities with 
those individuals who give him their patronage. 

The personal 


“The large corporation is complex. 


contact between proprietor and customer is gone. All 
that the corporation can offer to take the place of this 
human-interest contact is the greater efficiency and 
lowered cost that come with large volume of business, 
special buying facilities, great capital. 

“Rut, with all of the advantages that may belong to 
the nuultiplied industry, it cannot attain a large success 
unless it has in its list of assets that intangible item of 
good-will. And, however, the individual merchant may 
be handicapped by reason of limited capital and small 
buying power, his business may grow amazingly when 
the patrons to whom he caters have confidence in his 
wares and believe in his integrity. 


Value of Public Good-will 


“All of which points to the value of the human equa- 
tion in business. Folks are peculiar. They are as full 
of notions as a berry is of seeds. Few of them are 
scientific, many of them are unreasonable, and yet prac- 
tically all of them are disposed to be fair. Even when 
they are the most unreasonable, they are actuated only 
by what seems to them to be perfectly honest and proper 
inotives. Given the facts as they actually exist, ex- 
plained in candor by those whose past performance 
justifies their confidence and they are glad to recede 
from a false position and will go beyond the demands of 
justice to make amends for any wrongs they may have 
committed. 

“We are in the midst of big developments in all the 
departments of life. We are emerging from an era of 
individualism and are attempting to adjust ourselves to 
the new situation of mass formation. Captains of in- 
dustry view the great beginnings and persuade them- 
selves that they are the great primary source of created 
wealth, the guardians of the country’s prosperity—and 
that because of their tremendous importance in the 
world there can be no limit to the toll they may take, 
the splendors they may spread. 


Majority Favors Private Ownership 
“There are many in this country—I believe a very 
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great majority—who do not favor public ownership of 
public utilities. They believe that the perpetuity of this 
civilization is best assured through the development of 
the personal initiative of an enlightened citizenship——and 
public ownership discourages individual initiative—sub- 
inerges the individual and sets up mass rule in his stead. 
Public ownership of public utilities is the thin wedge 
with which the Socialist hopes to separate the forces of 
representative government and make room for the com- 
munistic State. 

“If there be truth in what I have said, then the tre- 
inendous importance of publie confidence and good-will 
in the assets of public utilities may be recognized, and 
any policy of public relations that will maintain good- 
will where it already exists and develop it where it now 
is lacking, deserves the most serious consideration not 
only of those of you who have your capital invested in 
public utilities, but of all citizens of this country who 
are concerned with the future of our form of govern- 
inent 


Companies Must Give Good Service 


“First, I shall assume that each of you has a company 
that is giving its patrons efficient service at a reasonable 
charge. Added to this primary requisite must be a 
courteous, obliging, considerate corps of officials, man- 
agers, superintendents and employees. With these, your 
utility is not likely to experience any great amount of 
unfavorable public sentiment. Without these, the case 
is ahsolutely hopeless. 

“Tntelligent, persistent and consistent publicity is the 
final ingredient in the potent mixture. 


Publicity 


“Publicity is an easy word. It sounds so simple that 
many people do not take it seriously. But it is one of 
the biggest words in the English language. It has made 
and unmade statesmen, it has made and unmade Gov- 
ernments, it has made and unmade giant industrial com- 
binations. Publicity—advertising-—is the Thor of mod- 
ern civilization. And just as the thunder god of the old 
Norse mythology made the valleys and plains by the 
strokes of his giant hammer, so publicity in this day 
makes its mark upon the affairs of this old world and 
shapes the thought and moulds the opinions of all men. 


Value of Newspaper Advertising 


“Tf it were given to me to provide the plan for adver- 
tising the public utilities of the State, I would proceed 
substantially as follows: 

“First: Series of conferences between the execu- 
tive heads and all employees of the various utilities. At 
these conferences the public relations policy of the cor- 
poration would be discussed in detail, having as the 
cbjective the thorough understanding of the executives 
znd their subordinates in their contact with their pa- 
trons. These representatives of the public utility cor- 
porations should be thoroughly sold to the idea that they 
wre the corporation so far as the local patrons are con- 
cerned and they should never miss an opportunity to 
talk over with their patrons some of the problems of the 
company. You know, the man does not live who is not 
flattered when he is consulted about the other fellow’s 
problems. As nearly as possible, every customer or 





possible customer should be made to feel that he knows, 
in an intimate and personal way, something about the 
difficulties, the ambitions, the plans of the public utility. 
These suggestions that you talk over your business with 
a lot of men who know next to nothing about your busi- 
less may seem trivial and the time so employed all but 
wasied. But I am reminded of the story of Horace 
Greeley that often he read some of his more perplexing 
editorials to the office boy and talked over the points he 
wished to put over—and Horace Greeley in his day was 
considered a pretty good editorial writer. 





Advertisements and Circulars 


“Having prepared the way for better public relations 
thhrough the local executives and their subordinates, 
there should be a series of advertisements and circulars 
and pamphlets prepared in harmony with the work of 
the men who have contact with the public. These ad- 
vertisements should set forth with frankness and fair- 
ness the things that the utility is doing for the public, 
the improvements it hopes to make, the difficulties that 
must be overcome, the supervision as to rates and nieth- 
ods of operation that the law provides, and the many 
other items concerning the ownership, management, ser- 
vice, etc., in which the people may be interested and in 
becoming interested they have become, to some extent at 
last, favorably inclined toward the company. 

“The advertising matter so prepared should be given 
tothe various corporations to be used either as prepared 
wr merely as suggestions to aid the individual executive 
in the preparation of his own copy. Where possible, 
the advertising matter should be localized—made to fit 
the peculiar conditions that attend the particular cor- 
poration. Each utility company should set aside a cer- 
tam percentage of its gross income for advertising. The 
money spent for advertising is recognized as a proper 
expense item and may be figured into the costs of op- 
eration. 

“I do not know how much of the annual gross earn- 
ings of a public service company should be appropriated 
for advertising, but if the utility corporation follows the 
practice of other commercial institutions the percentage 
will be from 3 per cent to 7 per cent of the annual gross 
earnings. 


Cumulative Effect of Advertising 


“This campaign should be long continued. It is the 
constant advertiser who gets returns. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are wasted annually in this country 
by the sporadic advertiser. Either get into the game 
right, spend your money so that it gets results, or stay 
out and save your money. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars are wasted annually in advertising because the 
copy is not well prepared and because the campaigns are 
not long enough continued. Don’t allow yourselves to 
believe that the copy of your advertisement can be writ- 
ten hurriedly—it is a message from you to your cus- 
tomers and to those who may become your customers 
and it costs money. 


Newspaper Best Advertising Medium 
“While there are many methods of publicity—and 


all of them more or less good—TI believe the newspaper 
(Continued on page 559.) 
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Would Regulate Natural Gas Use 


Louisiana in Struggle to Curb Operation of Carbon-Black Plants 


Introduction of a bill by Senator E. Wayles 
Browne for the purpose of curbing the operation of 
carbon-black plants opened June 7 at the session of 
the Louisiana Legislature for public hearing. The 
bill, as has already been mentioned in these columns, 
is almost an exact duplicate of the law enacted by 
the Wyoming Legislature in 1919, and was selected 
by Senator Browne because he believes no question 
as to its constitutionality 
can be raised in the courts 


were employed in the State by the carbon-black in 
dustry, most of whom were common laborers. 
Labeling this the greatest example of economi 
waste and economic foolishness that he knew oi 
Senator Browne compared the mere burning of natu 
ral gas for carbon black with the burning of a much 
smaller amount of the resource of manufacturers em 
ploying incomparably larger.numbers of men. Fi 
concluded by mentioning 
that the figures of the De- 








—it having been affirmed 
by the Supreme Court of 
the United, States. 

The hall was crowded . 
with representatives of 
the .oil and carbon-black 
interests, the New Or- 
leans Association of Com- 
merce, the Department of 
Conservation, and various 
other bodies or interests 
which would be affected 
in one way or another by 
the passage of the bill. 
Senator Browne was the 
first speaker. He said that 
the bill wou!d be purely 
regulatory in_ character 
and that its purpose was 
not to put anyone out of 
business. The bill, he de- 
clared, is in line with the 
trend of legislation and of fj 
jurisprudence throughout || 








There is much to interest every 
gasman in this account of regu- 
latory legislation that has been 
introduced in Louisiana to con- 
trol the use of natural gas. Per- 
haps it is an indication of the path 
regulation is taking.—Editor. 


partment of Conservation 
showed that the gas fields 
were depreciating at an 
immense rate under the 
use of gas by the carbon- 
black plants. 

M. L. Alexander, Com- 


missioner of Comserva- 
tion, was the next to 
speak. 


“TI wish to say that the 
Department of Conserva- 
tion had nothing against 
any industry or any de- 
sire to injure anyone,” he 
said. “I had nothing to 
do with the introduction 
of this bill, although Sen 
ator Browne _ conferred 
with me. I told him that 
I thought it was highly 
necessary for the use of 
natural gas to be regulated 
and controlled, but that I 














the United States which 
favors a government that 
benefits the majority. In urging that the right to 
control the use of natural gas be vested in some 
regulatory body, Senator Browne pointed out that 
the State is now controlling the pipe lines and that 
no complaints have been registered as yet. 

Senator Clinton rose to ask if the bill prohibited a 
producer of natural gas to pipe it out of the State 
and use it as he saw fit. Senktor Browne replied 
that there was no such provision in his bill; that, as 
a matter of fact, he did not think such a provision 
would be constitutional, but if any member of the 
committee felt inclined to incorporate such prohibi- 
tion in the bill he would not raise an objection to it: 

He produced figures to the effect that in 1921 there 
were 49,000,000,000 cu. ft. of natural gas used in the 
United States. This, he explained, was produced by 
six States, and of the total 32,000,000,000 cu. ft. were 
produced by Louisiana and 14,000,000,000 by West 
Virginia. The remaining billion cubic feet was di- 
vided between the other four States. He further 
pointed out that on a capital of $600,000 the carbon- 
black industry practically doubled its capital every 
year. He roughly estimated that less than 600 men 


could not support a mea- 
sure as drastic as the Wyc- 
ming law. He agreed there should be some form of 
regulation. 

“Natural gas should be conserved for domestic 
consumption and next for industrial development. | 
went to the Federal Bureau of Mines and had them 
send expert engineers to Louisiana and make a sur- 
vey of the gas fields at the expense of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and their report was that, of 
all known gas fields in the world, the Monroe was the 
greatest.” 

Commission Alexander explained that during the 
last several years his department has been very ac- 
tive in conserving this natural resource by curbing 
its waste in the stoppage of the flowing of wild gas 
wells. This is not his first appearance before a ses- 
sion of the Louisiana Legislature, and he asserted 
that he has frequently pleaded with such bodies for 
necessary laws to stop the waste of natural gas 

“But not until the administration of Governor 
Parker have we been able to make a survey—at his 
request—and the results have been startling,” he as- 
serted. “We found that ten carbon-black plants man- 
ufactured 30,000,000 Ib. of carbon black in addition 
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to large quantities of gasuline. | have always been 
the friend of the carbon-black interests because } 
have stood for a square deal for them—not for pro- 
hibiting them but for regulating them. We fourd 
that they were using 800,900,000 ft. of gas a day and 
that the fields were being drained. We put into 
effect a rule that the carbon-black plants should not 
use more than 2¢ per cent of the potential production 
of a well, and they have adhered to this. But we find 
that yet the drain on the field is too great, far more 
than would be required to supply the city of New 
Orleans. 

“They pay 3 cents a thousand for the gas, while 
we find the people of New Orleans paying $1.45 and 
in Baton Rouge something like $2.” 


Would Supply New Orleans 


Following this, Mr. Alexander quoted figures 
which covered the estimated cost which would be 
involved in building a pipe line to New Orleans. 
This pipe line, in addition to supplying New Orleans 
with gas, would also place that natural resource 
within the reach of all towns en route to the Crescent 
City. Mr. Alexander then asked how the financial 
end of the pipe-line project could be attended to un- 
less a certain amount of assurance is given that the 
supply will be protected by the laws of the State to 
prevent it from becoming exhausted before the amor- 
tization of the line is realized. 

To effect this end, Mr. Alexander suggested a plan 
that, from the face of things, seems to be the most 
fair to all parties concerned. This plan, if carried 
out, will regulate the consumption of gas by allocat- 
ing to the various industries depending upon this re- 
source for a continuance of operation a stipulated, 
equitable and fair distribution of gas—always keep- 
ing in mind, however, that domestic use is to be 
given first consideration. 

Classifying this as one of the most serious ques 
tions which the legislators would have to pass upon, 
and requesting that they concentrate all their efforts 
upon considering it fairly, Mr. Alexander passed on 
to detailing all the benefits enjoyed by Shreveport 
by the use of natural gas, leaving it to his auditors to 
mentally picture similar conditions in New Orleans 
and towns en route should the pipe line be completed 
successfully. 

“T venture to say,” he exclaimed, “that within the 
last ten years there has not been built in Shreveport 
a house with a chimney other than used for natural 
gas, and there are not 10 tons of coal or 10 cords of 
wood in Shreveport.” 

Upon being questioned by Senator Wood, Mr. Alex- 
ander replied that while the detail of cutting down 
the use of natural gas to 20 per cent of the potential 
capacity of the well by the companies engaged in the 
manufacture of carbon black, the real purpose of the 
measure had been circumvented in that there was no 
existing regulation governing the drilling of new 
wells. The present absence of such a regulation, 
while making it more expensive for a company tc 
operate, has little or no effect upon the conservation 
of gas in the earth. He said that the Department of 
Conservation has no authority to prevent the drilling 
of more wells. and that neither does the Browne bill 
carry this authority. 


“But the Browne bill,” said Mr. Alexander. “will 





give the department the right to limit the flow from 
any field, and this would work to the same end. as 
the companies would not spend $20,000 or $30,000 tu 
drill a new well when a limit was placed on the pro- 
duction.” 


Support Browne Bill 


Succeeding Charles H. ehre, chairman of the in- 
dustrial bureau of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, and |. \V. Sylvester, city engineer for the 
city of Alexandria, both of whom expressed added 
support for the }rowne bill. the opposition presented 
its first defense in the person of A. L. Smith, large 
land owner and planter of Monroe. Mr. Smith said 
that he hasn’t a penny interest in a carbon-black 
plant or a gas well, and followed this closely with an 
account of the industria] development of the Monroe 
field from the advent of the “wildcatters.” 


Whose Fault Is This? 


“They struck gas and went out to sell it,” he said, 
“and made all manner of inducements to get capital 
to come in and use this cheap fuel. The Monroe 
Chamber of Commerce has advertised this exten- 
sively for the last five years, and what is the result? 
We have a glass factory at Bastrop that has never 
made a pane of glass, and a wood-pulp factory at 
Bastrop which has accomplished nothing but raise a 
stench. And what do we find now? This efiort to 
drive out the only industry which has come to use 
our gas-—the carbon-black industry.” 

Mr. Smith expressed his belief that the Browne 
bill, while preventing the carbon-black industry from 
operating in !_ouisiana, would provide for the piping 
of the gas into Arkansas, where it could be used for 
the manufacture of the same article. The farmers 
of the section surrounding Monroe, he said, were 
saved during times of crop losses by the money they 
received from the carbon-black plants for their natu- 
ral gas. 

“If New Orleans wants natural gas why don’t they 
come and get it?” he demanded. “We are waiting 
for them to come; we are anxious for them to come. 
We wish every family in Louisiana could enjoy the 
benefits of natural gas.” 


Billi an Outrage, He Says 


Labeling the Browne bill “the greatest outrage in 
the world to the carbon-black industry,” Mr. Smith 
said he knew of one carbon-black plant which has 
spent $5,000,000 in establishing its plants and pipe 
lines. The solution he offers is that of fair competi- 
tion—that of other industries coming to the fields and 
outbidding the carbon-black interests. 

Upon being asked by Senator Leopold as to the 
length of time the carbon-black plants have been op- 
erating in the Monroe field, Mr. Smith said about 
four years. In reply to a question as to whether or 
not anyone in the Monroe district has detected the 
depreciation ot rock pressure, he said that he did not 
believe anyone there competent to pass judgment. 
He added, however, that the information he had re- 
ceived on the supply of gas in Monroe’s earth differed 
radically from Mr. Alexander’s statement and showed 
284 square miles of proved territory, which or a 
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basis of 100,000,900 ft. a day would last for eighty- 
seven years. 

Former Governor Sanders followed T. H. Trous- 
dale, one of the pioneer prospectors for oil and gas in 
Ouachita Parish, who said that the people there ob- 
jected to any measures which would hamper the car- 
bon-black people from coming to them when they 
could not get anyone else to buy their gas. Mr. 
Sanders appeared as attorney for the National Gas 
Products Association, and said: 

“No one will say that I am not a conservationist ; 
but there is a difference between conserving and 
hoarding. When this employment was offered me, 
last fall, the first thing I did was to go to see Brother 
Aléxander and ask him if he wanted any more laws. 
He told me he was satisfied with existing laws, ard 
] accepted the employment. Mr. Alexander said, to- 
night, that the potential capacity of the field is 800,- 
000,000 cu. ft. a day and that under the regulations 
of his department only 20 per cent is being drawn.” 

At this iuncture he turned to Mr. Alexander and 
asked for a verification of this statement. The latter 
replied that he was correct “to some extent,” adding 
that only fifty-two of the wells were in use and that 
fortv-five were capped. 

“There it is!” Mr. Sanders exclaimed. 
the wells capped!” 

“Yes,” agreed Mr. Alexander, with spirit; “but the 
wells flowing are drawing gas from under the wells 
that are capped.” 

As an objection to the Browne bill, Mr. Sanders 
explained that it would place the control of the use 
of natural gas “at the mercy, the whim or the caprice 
of some future, unknown commissioner of conserva- 
tion.” He pointed out that, however regretfully, Mr. 
Alexander some day “might forget himself and die,” 
or, as another contingency, “some future governor 
may be so derelict in his duty as to fail to reappcint 
Brother Alexander as Commission of Conservation.” 


“Half of 


Says West Virginia Has No Law 


Disclaiming all prophetic powers but declaring 
that the future might be judged in terms of the past, 
Mr. Sanders said that in West Virginia “they have 
been burning carbon for fifty years and they have 
never passed laws to regulate or stop it—and, in ad- 
dition, West Virginia pipes millions of cubic feet of 
natural gas to other States.” 

Announcing that he would use Mr. Alexander’s 
figures to support his arguments, he asserted that the 
Monroe gas field produced 800,000,000 cu. ft. of gas 
a day. Allowing a margin of 100,000,000 cu. ft., 
which the carbon-black plants use, there would be 
more than enough left to provide for the 15,000,000 
cu. ft. which will be needed for New Orleans and the 
other cities of the State—“which,” as Mr. Sanders 
put it, “the smallest well in the district could supply.” 

As a means to illustrate the extreme measures pro- 
posed by the Browne bill, he said that if the same 
type of conservation were applied to the lumber in- 
dustry as is now being attempted upon carbon black, 
the sawmill comp. .ies would have to cease opera- 
tons. The computations of experts, he said. showed 
“iat 66 per cent of the forest tree is wasted between 
.ts cutting and arrival at the sawmill. 








Is a Strait-jacket 


“Put the carbon plants in, the strait-jacket pro- 
posed by this bill and you will drive them out of the 
State!” he exclaimed. Carbon plats operating in 
neighboring States and receiving their supply of gas 
from Louisiana would defeat the purpose of the bill; 
for, as Mr. Sanders explained. West Virginia had 
placed a tax on gas piped out of the boundaries of its 
own State, but the Federal Supreme Court pro- 
nounced it illegal and unconstitutional in view of the 
fact that a State cannot interfere with interstate com- 
merce. 

When he announced that the Monroe field had :n- 
creased in area since last fall and that the rock pres- 
sure there was as great as ever, Mr. Alexander rose 
and disagreed with him. 

“T will prove it, then!” Mr. Sanders retorted, read- 
ing from what he claimed was the official report of 
the Government experts who had made the survey of 
the field for Mr. Alexander. This report, according 
to Mr. Sanders, said the initial rock pressure of the 
field was 1,050 and the pressure at the time they sur- 
veyed it was still 1,050. Mr. Stroud was called in to 
settle the dispute, and stated that the rock pressure 
of the field at present time is 866. 

Mr. Sanders stated that the carbon-black plants 
had saved the people of the Monroe field from finan- 
cial disaster, had paid all taxes assessed, and had 
obeyed all regulations placed upon them 


Only the Beginning of Regulation 


“Clothe the Department of Conservation with this 
unreasonable. undemocratic power and I can see fur- 
ther legislation affecting the sawmills and every in- 
dustry you have,” he remarked. “We ask that the 

srowne bill be defeated. We say that to-day, instead 

of burning the 20 per cent to which the department 
has limited us, we are burning less. We say that 
every regulation that is not confiscatory will be 
obeyed. Abolish the carbon-black industry if you 
will, but do not strangle it to death.” 





Will Discuss Combustion 


Dr. R. S. McBride, secretary of the gas and fuel 
section of the American Chemical Society, announces 
that the new section will meet with other sections of 
the society at the fall meeting to be held in Pitts- 
burgh Sept. 4 to 9. 

Among the topics to be discussed will be the gen- 
eral subject “Combustion” in the form of a special 
symposium to be conducted under the chairmanship 
of Prof. R. T. Haslem, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. It will include a program of papers 
on chemical methods underlying fuel utilization. 

Officers of the section are: Dr. A. C. Fieldner, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Pittsburgh, chairman, and R. S. Mc- 
Bride, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary. Dr. McBride has requested that any members 
of the society having papers to present at the meeting 
of this section should forward them in full or in ab- 
stract form to the chairman or secretary, or should 
notify these officers regarding their intention to pre- 
pare the paper later. 
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Removal Notice 


The “American Gas Journal” is now 
located in the Dodge Building, 53 Park 
Place, New York City. Our new tele- 
phone number is Barclay 6736. 











A “Hello, Jim” Policy 

Walter S. Greenough, whose name is familiar to 
the readers of the AmericaAN Gas JouRNAL, in the 
course of an address delivered to a bankers’ conven- 
tion had some things to say on developing good-will 
that, we think, apply to the gas field as well. Mr. 
Greenough is an advocate of the “Hello, Jim” policy 
for banks, and we agree with him that turning a 
financial institution—or, for that matter, a gas com- 
pany—into a place where first names are in common 
usage is a mighty good thing. 

We know an operator of a large company who 
frames excellent policies for his employees, but he 
does not see that they are properly carried out; in 
fact, exercises no direct supervision at all. ‘The re- 
sult is that the feeling toward that company in the 
community served is extremely antagonistic and the 
policies laid out are useless. It is more than a mere 
matter of rules and regulations; it is a matter of giv- 
ing a company a pleasing personality and then see- 
ing that the personality is felt by everyone who 
comes in contact with either officials or other em- 
ployees. The successful manager, the one who gets 
there in the long run and does not skyrocket for a 
short time, is the one who never relaxes his vigilance 
in maintaining the pleasant relation which is hard to 
gain but simple to lose. 





Working with the Plumbers 


The announcement that the American Gas Asso- 
ciation was represented at the recent convention of 
the National Association of Master Plumbers will 
be received with a great deal of interest by the gas 
industry, for it may be that this will lead to co- 
operation between the two industries that will bring 
unthought-of advantages to each. 





The American GAs JouRNAL is strongly in favor of 
any action that will bring about co-operation he- 
tween the two industries, and we would even go so 
far as to advocate the opening of the association to 
plumbers, either by joining one of the sections now 
erganized—such as the Commercial Section, which 
it would seein would be most logical—or by estab- 
lishing a separate section. It seems to us that only 
great good can come out of any such movement, for 
it has worked out splendidly in many cases where 
gas companies are working with the plumbers in 
their communities, with a resultant good service to 
the public. As an example of what can be accom- 
plished, we would point to the progress that has been 
made in the two Portlands—Oregon and Maine— 
where associaticns have heen formed and are work- 
ing in harmony. 

We believe that the advantages of having plumb- 
ers associated with our national organization are ob- 
vious and must appeal to every alert gasman in the 
country. Take just the one question of appliances. 
Frequently the complaint is heard that plumbers and 
other dealers are putting on gas company lines in- 
ferior or unsatisfactory appliances, or are hooking up 
some large consumer of gas without asking for a 
change in the size of meter. The result is a series 
of complaints, with the gas company on the receiv- 
ing end. Now, if through the American Gas Asso- 
ciation some of this can be eliminated, then certainly 
real progress has been made. 

We are glad that Colonel Fogg has taken up this 
matter, and we believe that the gas industry can 
await the outcome of the movement content in the 
knowledge that he will carry out the work to its 
best possible conclusion. We only ask that he be 
given the completest possible support, that the work 
may be made easier. 





American Gas Association Moves to New 


Offices July 1 

On and after July 1 the headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association will be located on the eight- 
eenth floor of the Canadian Pacific Building, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

This modern building, on the southwest corner of 
Forty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue, is within 
a block of the Grand Central Station and is conven- 
ient to the Pennsylvania Terminal and to all princi- 
pal local transportation routes. 

Members will find the new headquarters easy of 
access and in the heart of New York’s hotel an’! 
shopping districts, and it is believed that they will 
offer increased facilities in every way. 
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The Portland Gas & Coke Company is issuing a 
house organ entitled “The Gasco Bulletin.” Its first is- 
sue appeared in May with the following in charge: 

George L. Myers, editor; W. H. Barton, E. L. Hall, 
J. H. Hartog, L. L. Levings, C. W. Platt, U. O. Rogers, 
S. E. Skelley, associate editors. 

Its leading article is entitled “Recollections of Port- 
land’s Early Gas Industry,” by E. L. Hall, the general 
superintendent. It is re- 
plete with reminiscences, 
especially in regard to the 


Portland Company Publishes Magazine 


First Issue Has Wide Appeal 


vents other burners from being used at the same tinue. 
“Tt is fun to cook. I know, for in Europe it wasn’t 
permitted us children to ever set foot in the kitchen—- 
here in America everyone does as he pleases and some- 
times when batching it is all kinds of fun to experiment 
at playing French chef, only to wind up by being a 
French fiasco. 
“Yes, it’s fun to cook—but mighty strenuous to get a 
. meal for the family, espe- 
cially for guests, and try 





and keep it all hot without 





flood of 1894. 
The Gasco Bulletin is 
not only instructive but is 
full of interest in the way 
of personal news items 
about the different e¢m- 
ployees. : 

It has a_ heart-to-heart 
talk by J. H. Hartog, the 
new-business manager, in 
which he urges all the em- 
ployees to be sure and use 
their eyes and see what the 
company has on display in- 
stead of going to work 
without ever passing 
through the salesroom. Mr. 
Hartog is a sincere enthu- 
siast for better appliances, 
realizing that there is noth- 
ing so threatening to the 
gas industry as cheaply- 
built appliances. 








We feel that the “Gasco Bulletin” 
has only to maintain the pace it set 
in its first issue to prove to the pa- 
trons of the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company that service is the aim of 
every employee. This movement is 
becoming more and more wide- 
spread in the gas industry, with 
beneficial results.—Editor. 


scorching. The ‘Smooth- 
top’ overcomes this dread- 
ed difficulty and aside from 
the question whether or not 
it is efficient from a scien- 
tific standpoint the average 
woman wants it. 

“Then you will have no- 
ticed a very handsonie 
piece of furniture, called 
the ‘Chambers Fireless.’ If 
anyone scoffs at fireless 
cooking you should be able 
to explain that this gas 
range has nothing in com- 
mon with what the world 
knows as ‘fireless cooking,’ 
a thing that was a fad and 
ran its course. It’s called 
fireless for want of a better 
name. Thermos oven and 
hooded burner might have 

















In selecting various 
ranges as leaders in their 
Ime he says, “First, you beheld (if you visited the sales- 
floor) a stove with a solid top. It’s called the ‘Smooth- 
top.’ No, the ‘Smooth-top’ ads did not refer to bald 
heads or hair tonic, but to a gas range which does not 
display the burners. They are hidden from view by a 
solid top of polished metal. If you are a woman, you 
will immediately conclude that this is the kind of cook- 
ing stove you do or will want. Instinct will tell you 
that the gas fumes, if any, pass up directly into the 
chimney. Good! Also that you can move your pots 
and pans about without their catching on a projection 
and spilling. Good again! And that you can push back 
@ dish that’s done where it keeps warm. Oh, joy! It 
has been the puzzle of every housekeeper how to keep 
the cooked food warm while she was preparing the next 
dish. If she put it over an open gas burner, even 


though turned way down, it would invariably cake at 
the bottom, if not burn. Even the caking at the bottom 
taeant lots of hard scrubbing when the dishes were 
washed. The manufacturer therefore provided a sim- 
inerer, a little burner which is quite a gas saver and as 
such fills its niche in the world, but as a warm-keeper it 
is of little use, for it is invariably put’ where its use pre- 


been more correct, but too 
long. 

“The oven is heavily in- 
sulated. Open it and see. Knock on its walls and no- 
tice their solidity. Then close it and see if you can get 
the edge of your nails in between. ‘The door fits per- 
fectly all around. Notice the way you lock the door to 
keep it tight. Reminds you of a vault door. This oven 
is built to do what all ovens ought to do: that is, keep 
the heat in. Now notice the gas valve that feeds the 
burner in the oven and the big handle near it which is 
used to close the vent in the oven. However, if you 
closed the vent and left the gas on by mistake it might 
prove rather unpleasant to your nervous system. So the 
maker very cleverly designed it so that when you turn 
this handle to close the vent you also turn off the gas. 

“How long does it take a woman to bake a loaf of 
bread, or an angelfood cake or roast a piece of beef? 
1f you don’t know, ask someone. With this ‘Chambers 
Fireless,’ after the oven is heated about five minutes, 
you use just seven minutes of gas after you put your 
bread in, eleven minutes for angelfood and only seven 
minutes per pound (instead of fifteen to twenty per 
pound) for a roast of meat! This, therefore. saves you 
more than half the gas; yes, about two-thirds. In other 
words, if your oven bill were $2.40 a month, you’d cut 
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it to 80 cents, or at least to around a dollar! Now the 
beauty of this oven is that you don’t have to take the 
food ont when it is done. The oven, after the food is 
cooked, will keep it warm, so that in case you or the 
family are late your food will be ready to serve. 


“Tt has no clock, as the idea of setting your stuff all 
ii an oven, setting the clock and going away, knowing 
that when the time comes for the heat to come on it will 
come on, is of little or no benefit to anyone, except that 
it may be a mental strain, figuring ahead when you ex- 
pect to be home. The chances are, when that time 
comes, you may not be ready to go home; in fact, you 
may not want to go home or dine at home, at all. Then 
what? If you think it helps the looks of your range to 
have a clock around, just hang your wrist watch or the 
alarm clock on your oven handle. It will do just as 
much good, less harm, and be a lot less expensive. 


“Don’t forget that this oven, though splendidly sealed 
when you shut off the gas and the vent, has had plenty 
of ventilation through the vent while the food was first 
being heated and while the chemical change was effected 
by the heat to which you subjected the food. Without 
that vent there would be such a smell in the oven that it 
would not be conducive to good digestion or happy mem- 
ories. If you want to find out what variety of nauseat- 
ing odors an unvented oven produces just open the door 
of an electric oven, especially when meat is being cooked 
int it. 

“Some friend will ask you about the shrinkage of 
meat in a gas oven. Remember that meat has neither 
soul nor conscience. The meat is entirely ignorant of 
the nature of the fuel which is cooking it. It has no 
bone to pick with the coal man, the wood dealer or the 
yas company. Then why should it shrink less when 
heated by electric heat than by any other? The very 
cuestion will impress on you the foolishness of the argu- 
ment. Meat shrinks as it is heated and its moisture 
evaporated. As electricity is expensive heat and was 
never intended to heat with, it has to be used sparingly 
and only just enough heat is furnished the oven to get 
by with. Gas, on the other hand, is so cheaply put into 
the home that people throw it to the dogs and still their 
till doesn’t worry them, or if it does they blame it on 
the meter. This unnecessary excess heat, of course, 
shrinks the meat more than when it is cooked sensibly. 

“The thermostat of the Lorain oven-heat control, 
which you can see on our Reliable ranges, prevents this 
unnecessary overheating, as the degrees are all marked 
on the wheel and you only get just what you set it at. 

“Then there is a hood, or maybe two, over the open 
burners of the ‘Chambers Fireless.’ Three nesting ket- 
tles, forming one circular shape when they are put close 
to each other, fit under a heavily insulated hood. These 
are for vegetables, which are started to cook with just a 
little water, then the hood is lowered down over the 
uesting kettles, the gas turned off at the same time and 
the imprisoned heat cooks the vegetables to a turn and, 
it need be, keeps them warm till you are ready to serve 
them. The hoods are counterbalanced with a weight so 
that they lift and lower with a minimum of effort. The 
gus has to be turned off before the hood can fit down 
close to the top of the stove—an ingenious little device 
attends to that.” 

The Bulletin also has articles on sales of preferred 
stock, as the Portland company has become accustomed 


te finance its own requirements for extensions by selling 

its 7 per cent preferred stock to the public at home. 
All in all, it is a very creditable publication, especially 

considering that this was the first number issued. 





Good-Will the Cornerstone of Utility Business 
(Continued from page 553.) 


offers the cheapest and best medium for your advertis- 
ing. And I believe the display advertisement is by far 
the most efficient form that may be used. In recent 
years the display advertisement has come into its own 
because of its sheer merit. It appeals to the reader in 
a straightforward man fashion that carries conviction. 
‘iume was when the advertiser believed he must disguise 
his message in order that he might get a hearing, so we 
have the ostensible news story with the advertising mat- 
ter carefully tucked away between sentences and in in- 
direct suggestion. But that time is happily past. 

“The display advertisement in the local newspaper is 
most efficient because it appears in perfect frankness on 


the printed page. The reader is not tricked into read- 
ing it.” 





Plumbers Work with Gas Company 


On Wednesday evening, June 7, the Northampton 
(Mass.) Gas Light Company invited all of the plumb- 
ers in the territory supplied by them to attend a din- 
ner and a meeting in order to discuss plans for better 
co-operation. 

There were about thirty plumbers who attended 
the dinner, together with about twelve gas company 
representatives. The meeting was turned over by 
Manager E. B. Edwards to Elmer E. Stack, who was 
requested to serve as chairman of the meeting. 

Mr. Stack outlined briefly the purpose of the meet- 
ing and told what had been done by a similar move- 
ment in other places, such as Lynn, Mass.; Arlington, 
Mass.; Portland, Me., and other cities where plans 
are now being laid to start such a movement. 

F. A. Woodhead, of the Arlington Gas Light Com- 
pany, told of the results obtained from the co-opera- 
tion of the plumbers in the territory supplied by the 
Arlington company. He stated that the results were 
beneficial to the plumber, in that he secured increased 
business due to his more thorough knowledge. It 
benefited the gas company, in that they had better 
satisfied customers due to more satisfactory installa- 
tions which were made correctly and in a manner 
suitable to their needs. 


Mr. Stack then gave an illustrated lecture showing 
what could be accomplished by thorough co-opera- 
tion between gas company and plumbers. 

The plumbers were so much interested and en- 
thused over the idea that they voted as a body to 
appoint a committee from their members who would 
assist a committee from the gas company represent- 
atives in making plans to carry out a co-operative 
movement between the plumbers and the gas com- 
pany. 

That committee has already been appointed and is 
arranging the details for carrying on this idea. 
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Developments in Gas Tethasleay 


Important Information Gathered from All Parts of the World 
By ISMAR GINSBERG, B.Sc., Chem. Eng., Associate Editor 

















Gas-Flow Regulator 

This device is used to secure a standard volume of 
gas flow per unit of time irrespective of variations in 
atmospheric temperature and pressure and density of 
the gas. The flow of gas is controlled by a valve which 
is regulated by an aneroid capsule, and by means actu- 
ated by the density of the gas. The diagram shows a 
base plate on which is mounted a standard carrying a 
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weighing beam. One arm is tubular and has screwed to 
it a chamber A. The inner end is connected to a gas 
outlet B. D is the gas inlet, connected with a pipe C, 
which is coaxial with the tubular arm. E is an aneroid 
capsule such as is used in aneroid barometers. F is a 
pipe connected to the outlet B and provided with a valve 
G. In the operation of the device when a gas of greater 
or less density than the previous gas is passed through 
the chamber A, the arm of the balance is moved up or 
down accordingly and the valve G opened or closed. 
When the barometric pressure decreases or the tem- 
perature increases, the beam is tilted by the capsule E, 
causing the valve G to open more fully. Patented by 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company. (British Pat- 
ent No. 176,524.) 


Defense of Carbon Monoxide in Gas 


The controversy between those who allege that 
they suffer through the increase in the percentage of 
carbon monoxide now used in Great Britain in the 
manufacture of gas and the companies who produce 
gas continues. The chairman of an important com- 
pany said the other day that there was no real ground 
for the restriction on the proportion of carbon mon- 
oxide to be used, urged by the public in the supply 
for the public gas services There could be no reason- 
able objection to the finding of the departmental com- 
mittee against fixing any limitation in the quality 
which might be supplied, though that finding was 
being challenged. Carbon monoxide was undoubtedly 
a poisonous gas—more poisonous than pure (so- 
called) coal gas—but it was not meant to be inhaled; 
its function was to produce heat. 

Dr. Heldane, who was a member of the water gas 
committee of 1898 which recommended*a limitation 


of 12 per cent, was not prepared to recommend an 
extension to 20 per cent, on the ground of the im- 
provement in gas fittings of both incandescent and 
flat fame burners. He could see no virtue in such 
limitation. Immunity from the results of defective 
fittings could not be expected from the limitation of 
the proportion of carbon monoxide. The real remedy 
was the insistence on more careful and systematic 
inspection of all house fittings. Referring to the sug- 
gestions for further public inquiry he said the country 
was fairly sick of these inquiries, which were not held 
under judicial conditions. The public was right in 
fearing carbon monoxide, but people should realize 
that the fault lay with themselves; it was from a lack 
of intelligence, not from carbon monoxide, that the 
public was suffering. 


Water Gas Production in Horizontal Retorts 


In comparison with the production of water gas in 
the generator, the manufacture of the gas in horizontal 
retorts possesses the advantage that the transportation 
of the coke is avoided and the provision of a special 
container is unnecessary and the expenditure of energy 
in the blast is saved. The author of the article, which 
appears in the journal, Gesheleuchtuna, volume 62, 
pages 729 to 731, reports his success in making water 
gas on a commercial scale in horizontal retorts by the 
introduction of steam after or during the degasification 
of the coal. From 100 kilograms of coal about 42.5 
cubic meters of gas were produced on the average, a 
maximum: of 52 cubic meters (volume measured at 15 
deg. Cent.). The gas has a maximum calorific value of 
4.2%4 heat units at 0 deg. Cent. and 760 mm. pressure. 
The economic details of the process are discussed fully 
m the article. 


Refining Tar Oils 


German Patent No. 333,061, which is assigned to the 
Deutsche Erdoel A. G., is concerned with a process of 
refining tar oils, particularly the tar oils that are ob- 
tained from lignite tar, by the aid of aqueous solutions 
of the alkalies. The oils are mixed with the solution of 
sodium carbonate, for example, and the mixture is 
heated to a temperature of 300 deg. Cent. with the in- 
troduction of steam. The steam serves to keep the oil 
in vigorous agitation. The oils are then entirely dis- 
tilled under a vacuum. 


Ammonium Sulphate 


The process described in British Patent No. 176,977 
is concerned with neutralization of acid sulphate with 
simultaneous recovery of the pyridine vapors. This is 
done by taking advantage of the fact that the ammonin 
from the fixed ammonia still is free from the impurities 
which cause the production of discolored sulphate, 
when the saturator is worked to neutrality or slight 
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alkalinity and the pyridine is liberated and removed 
with the waste gases. 


Flue Pipes in Gas Boilers 


It has always been a great problem to find a suitable 
material with which to make the flue pipes for gas boil- 
ers. Galvanizing the pipe was found to be insufficient 
protection. Terne plate, lead coated, has been tried but 
it was found that slight defects in the coating allow the 
iron to be atfacked. Pure lead pipe is prohibitive. Cop- 
per pipe is attacked by the sulphur in the gas, but this 
can be overcome by tinning, an expensive process. Va- 
rious paints have been tried but they have not stood up 
well against acid-laden water. A paint which gives as 
good results as any is made from red and white lead 
and oil, and air dried. Best material to use for flue 
pipes is glazed earthenware drain pipes. This is water- 
proof, weatherproof, it retains some heat, resists cold 
better than metal and is extremely durable. Its appear- 
ance is, however, against it. Recently pipe and pipe 
fittings have been made of asbestos material finished 
hard and smooth. (Gas JourNAL, April 26, 1922.) 


. 


Revivifying Gas Purification Material 


The gas purification mass is removed from the boxes 
and treated with water, preferably at a pressure slightly 
in excess of atmospheric. It is then subjected to the 
action of a current of steam superheated to above 200 
deg. Cent. The final step in the process is to treat the 
mass with alkali. (See German Patent No. 346,063.) 





Heat-Conserving Gas Producer 


The shell of the producer is surrounded by a jacket, 
within which a liquid is circulated at a sufficiently high 
temperature to prevent condensation of water within 
the shell and under conditions which avoid generation 
of steam within the jacket. The liquid may be a heavy 
oil which circulates through the tubes of a steam boiler, 
or it may be water under pressure. In the latter case 
the jacket is connected with an elevated drum provided 
with a steam dome, and as the water circulates steam is 
generated in the drum owing to the reduction in pres- 
sure. A float arrangement preserves the water level in 
the drum and the steam generated is added to the air 
blast. The jackets of several producers may be con- 
nected to one drum by the provision of suitable valves 
in the circulation system. This is a Koppers patent. 
(See British Patent No. 176,113.) 


By-products from Gas 


Gas from the carbonization process is delivered from 
the hot main to a tar separator without reduction in 
temperature. It then passes through a passage or flue 
in which it is subjected to a high potential current. 
This causes precipitation of suspended particles. It 
goes finally to an ammonia saturator. Patented by the 
\merican Coke & Chemical Company. (United States 
Patent No. 1,408,105.) 


Gas Cooker for Pressed-Meat Industry 


A special gas-heated boiler was recently designed 
in England for the pressed-meat industry and said 
tc be the first device of its kind to give satisfaction. 
In the cooking of pressed meat with condiments and 









spices, the latter have the effect of discoloring those 
parts which come into contact with the walls of the 
utensil, unless those walls are at a higher temperature. 
The inner pan must always be at the boiling point, while 
the contents of the surrounding jacket are at a higher 
temperature. 

The boiler is made of cast iron and has an inner pan 
of forty gallons capacity. Round the inner pan there 
is a jacket, containing a solution of calcium chloride, 
having a boiling point of 240 deg. Fahr. A copper feed 
tank is suspended above the boiler. Circulation is ac- 
complished by difference in temperature of the solution. 
The heat is provided by a large burner of the concentric 
type. (See Gas JouRNAL, Supplement, April 26, 1922.) 





Book Review 

Fuels and Refractory Materials. A. Humboldt Sex- 
ton, F.I.C., F.C.S., past president of the West of 
Scotland Iron and Steel Institute. New edition; 
completely revised and enlarged by W. B. Davidson, 
D.Se., Ph.D., F.L-C. 382 pages. New York, Van 
Nostrand Company. $4 net. 1921. 

This well-known textbook has been brought up to 
date without many drastic alterations in the original 
text. Certain chapters, as the ones on “Liquid and 
Gaseous Fuels,” “Testing Fuels and Refractory Mate- 
rials,” have been expanded, modified considerably and 
corrected to agree with the results of recent experi- 
mentation and investigation. The book is an excellent 
exposition of the theories and practice of combustion. 
3y far the greater part is taken up with fuels, only one 
chapter being devoted to a discussion of the refractory 
materials. A few useful tables and a good index are 
included. 

The first two chapters deal with the general theories 
of combustion, the definite of terms, fundamental cal- 
culations of the air required for complete burning and 
of the calorific power of fuels. Then there follows a 
short description of the properties of the fuels, wood, 
peat and coal. The solid prepared fuels are then dis- 
cussed. Methods of manufacturing them are given, - 
various types of coke ovens are described and compared. 
A short chapter is devoted to the principle and practice 
of coal washing. Then the liquid fuels are discussed 
briefly, particular attention being given to fuel oil. A 
long chapter follows on the gaseous fuels, the manner 
of their production, their properties, the advantages and 
disadvantages of their use. By-products and low tem- 
perature carbonization are next in order, and then there 
is a long descriptive chapter on the various types of 
metallurgical furnaces. Such subjects as supply of air 
to the furnace removal of waste products, smoke and 
the prevention of smoke receive brief attention. Pyrom- 
etry and calorimetry are then discussed, the principles 
explained, the various types of instruments, including 
recording calorimeters, etc., are described. Other meth- 


ods of testing fuels are also included. The book ends 
with a chapter on the properties, uses, manufacture, re- 
quirements of various refractory materials, bricks and 
crucibles. 
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Public Utilities Securities Market 


Prices of Representative Gas Bonds 


Report 


(Quotations furnished by The National City Company) 


June 15, 1922 


Company Issue Maturity Bid Asked 
American Lt. & Trac. Co. ......... Five Year 6s........ May 1, 1925 107 107% 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co............ First Consol. 5s..... May 1, 1945 96% 97 
Columbia Gas & Elec. Co.......... 2? eee rere May 1, 1927 94%, 95 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co. 
ee First Ref. 7%s...... Dec. 1, 1945 108 10834 
Consol. Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co....General 4%s........ Feb. 14, 1935 90 WY 
Consol. Gas Co. of New York...... Sec. Conv. 7s ....... Feb. 1, 1925 11634 117% 
New Amsterdam Gas Co....... .. First Consol. 5s..... Jan. 1, 1948 80 81 
Denver Gas & Elec. Co............ Gen. (now Ist) 5s...May 1, 1949 91 93 
Detroit City Gas Co... ...cccccses a TN on beeen Jan. 1, 1923 991% 100 


Equitable Illum. Gas Lt. Co. of 


Philadelphia .......cccscoce I TI oi an ahaa Jan. 1, 1928 9814 991% 
Hudson County Gas Co............ TM tidied escous Nov. 1, 1949 89% 91 
Laclede Gas Light Co.............. Ret. & Tt We... ...2/ Apr. 1, 1934 9034 92% 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Co.......... First & Ref. 7s...... June 1, 1923 100 101 
Michigan Light Co................ First & Ref. 5s...... Mar. 1, 1946 88 91 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co........... OR tas cncwecicdds May 1, 1927 92 92% 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co........e00 Gen. & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1942 90 91 
Pacific Gas & Elec. Co........06- First & Ref. 7s...... Dec. 1, 1940 106 107% 

Cal. Gas & Elec. Corp........... Unif. & Ref. 5s...... Nov. 1, 1937 953% 96% 
Peoples’ Gas Lt. & Coke Co....... Refunding 5s .......Sept. 1, 1947 % 91 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co..... SES es July 1, 1937 9414 95% 
Portland Gas & Coke Co.......... First & Ref. 5s...... Jan. 1,1940 87 2914 
Seattle Lighting Co................ Refunding 5s........ Oct. 1, 1949 8314 86 
Southern California Gas Co........ ENG ona ep anhos Nov. 1, 1960 97 100 
Utica Gas & Electric Co........... Ref. & Ext. 5s...... July 1,1957 88% — 
1 


Washington Gas Light Co......... General 5s.......... Nov. 


Western States Gas & Elec. Co. 


GE GD sv cécccccnntons First & Ref. 5s 


, 1990 94 95 


, 1941 89 9% 
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co 
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’ Alexandria Votes $360,000 to 


Improve Public Utilities 


The town of Alexandria, La., re- 
cently held an election on the ques- 
tion of issuing bonds to the extent 
of $360,000 for municipal improve- 
ments. The election was carried 
in favor of the proposition by a 
large majority, both in the number 
of votes and the valuation of prop- 
erty. There was a total of 528 
votes cast. 

The bonds are to provide for four 
different purposes. Of the total of 
$360,000, the city, in-recognition of 
the importance of a gas plant, is to 
allow $110,000, or 30% per cent, for 
this particular public service. ‘The 
remainder is to go toward the im- 
provement of water reservoir and 


mains, for purchase of fire depart- 
ment equipment, site and construc- 
tion of fire department, and for the 
improvement of Seventh Street 
ditch and city drainage. Of the 
four projects, the gas plant is to 
receive by far the most liberal al- 
lowance. 

Property valuation was voted: 
For, $2,474,772; against, $348,355. 
lt was learned that 330 voters were 
in favor of the gas plant; against, 
105. 





Colorado Incorporation 


The Federal Oil Syndicate, Inc. ; 
$2,500 ; home office, Grand Junction. 
The incorporators are Frank E. 
Kimball, I. R. Lewis, Frank C. Hol- 

, enbek, et al. 


Way Clear for Utility Merger 


Columbus, Ga. -——- The Railway 
Commission has granted the request 
of the Columbus Railroad Company 
to issue securities amounting to $5,- 
129,000, to enable it to absorb the 
Columbus Power Company and the 


Gas Light Company of Columbus, as 
outlined in the merger program re- 
cently approved by the stockholders 
of the three corporations, according 
to word received here from Frank 
U. Garrard, counsel for the local 
Stone & Webster interests 


The favorable action of the Rail- 
road Commission which followed the 
granting by the Secretary of State of 
the application of the Columbus 
Railroad Company for authority to 
increase its capital stock from $1,- 
289,340 to $4,928,700, was said yes- 
terday by R. M. Harding, general 
manager of the three corporations, to 
be all that is needed to make the con- 
solidation possible. Only the appli- 
cation for changing the name of the 
absorbing corporation to the Colum- 
bus Electric & Power Company is 
pending, it was stated. 

The issuing of the new securities 
will begin July 1, it was announced 
yesterday by General Manager 
Harding, who returned from At- 
lanta Friday night. 

According to the application ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State, 
$1,500,000 of the stock will have a 
par value of $20 a share; $2,000,000 
will be first preferred, with a par 
value per share of $100; and $1,- 
428,700 will be second preferred with 
a par value of $100 per share. 





Refuse Gas Rehearing 


Columbus, Ohio.—The State Util- 
ities Commission has denied the sec- 
ond application of the city of Lima 
for rehearing of the rate case in 
which the commission granted the 
Lima Natural Gas Company a rate 
of $1 per thousand cubic feet. 
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New York State Commercial 
Men to Meet 

A meeting of the commercial sec- 
tion of the Empire State .Gas and 
Electric Association will be held at 
the Fort William Henry Hotel. Lake 
George, on Thursday, June 29, and 
Friday. June 30. The committee ex- 
pects this meeting to be an even 
greater success than the one at Coop- 
erstown last year, in the point of 
numbers attending, in the official 
program and in the unofficial enter- 
tainment features. 

Foliowing the example set at the 
annual convention at Lake Placid 
last fall, sessions will be held only in 
the mornings, leaving the afternoons 
free for the enjoyment of the many 
diversions that the locality affords. 
For this reason it is strongly urged 
that the delegates arrange to arrive 
on the afternoon or evening of 
Wednesday, June 28, so as to be on 
hand for the opening of the meeting 
the next morning. 

The attractions of Lake George 
reed no advertisement. There are 
golf, tennis and motor trips ; thereare 
bathing, boating and steamer trips on 
one of the most beautiful lakes in 
the country. 

The program is as follows: 


Thursday, 10 A. M.—Meeting called 
to order. 

Symposium report of subcommit- 
tee—S. Smith, chairman. 
Office Location—S. W. Murray, 

Binghamton Light, Heat & 
Power Company. 

Office Methods—O. E. Vieweg, 
Elmira Water, Light & Rail- 
road Company. 

Rules and Regulations—R. W. 
Manier, Binghamton Gas 
Works. 

Standardization of Appliances 
—A. S. Andrews, Oswego 
Light & Power Company; E. 
L. Barnes, Binghamton Rail- 
way Company. 

Handling Service Complaints— 
W. F. Moses, Empire Gas & 

Electric Company; F. M. 


Houston, Elmira Water, 
Light & Railroad Company. 
Industrial Fuel Contract—H. B. 

Cleveland, Elmira Water, 
Light & Railroad Company. 
Discussion. 

Advertising—W. J. Reagan, Utica 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Merchandising and _ Soliciting — 
LeRoy Parmelee, Municipal 
Gas Company. 

Gas Water Heaters—F. A. Lemke, 
Humphrey Water Heater Com- 
pany. 

Intensive Sales Campaign—H. B. 
Hindon, Humphrey Water 
Heater Company. 

Friday, 10 A. M.—Meeting called to 
order. 

Industrial Business—E. L. Wil- 
der, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corporation. 

House Heating with Gas—W. A. 
Morris, Kings County Lighting 
Company; E. L. Wilder, Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion. 

Making Friends of the Public—E. 
C. Peebles, Rockland Light & 
Power Company. 

The New York State Committee 
on Public Utility Information, 
Merchandising and New Busi- 
ness Methods—A. M. Berger, 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany. 

Intensive Electrical Merchandis- 
ing—L. E. Cass, Hoover Suc- 
tion Sweeper Company. 

Purchasing—W. A. Root, Bronx 
Gas & Electric Companv. 








Columbia Has Summer Course 
in Gas Making 


A course in the manufacture and 
distribution of illuminating gas has 
been announced by Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, for its 
summer session beginning July 10 
and continuing until Aug. 18. 

Prof. J. J. Morgan, a specialist 
in the utilization of fuels and man- 
ufacture of gas, will have charge 
of the course, which will be open 








to all who have had training in gen- 
eral chemistry or practical experi- 
ence in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of gas. 

There will be a total of twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine lectures, a 
dozen of which will be devoted to 
discussion of special topics hy men 
prominent in the gas industry. Re- 
cent developments likely to pro- 
duce changes in manufacturing 
practice will be treated in special 
lectures. 

“Tt is planned,” says Prof. Mor- 
gan, “to give in some twelve or fif- 
teen lectures the theory of the 
manufacture and purification of il- 
luminating gas, including a discus- 
sion of raw materials and by- 
products, and with illustrations 
from practice of standard forms of 
apparatus) Without overlooking 
developments and chances for fur- 
ther development on the mechan- 
ical side, it is intended to stress 
rather strongly the essential chem- 
ical nature of the processes.” 





William J. Hawthorn 


William J. Hawthorn, superin- 
tendent of the Consolidated Gas 
Company’s plant at Astoria, L. I., 
died suddenly of heart disease at 
his home there Sunday night. He 
was a native of this city, connected 
with the gas company for twenty- 
nine years and regarded as one of 
the most expert gasmen in the 
country. He is survived by his 
wife and son, Dr. William F. Haw- 
thorn. 





Greenville Gas Rates Go Up 


Greenville, Pa-——-A new gas rate 
went into effect here with a boost 
in charges of from 10 to 40 per 
cent. The rate previously was from 
35 to 55 cents per thousand cubic 
feet. The new rate ranges from 
50 to 60 cents, with a penalty added 
after non-payment for a specified 
period. 
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New Orleans Railway & Light 


Company Reorganizing 

The New Orleans Railway & 
Light Company, which is to be 
completely reorganized by Oct. 1 
of this year, is making final plans 
to wipe out $20,000,000 of common 
stock and probably more than half 
of the $10,000,000 of preferred 
stock. Rudolph Hecht, chairman 
of the committee representing the 
railway and light company 4% per 
cent bonds, announced that final 
draft would be in shape within a 
few days. 

The financial arrangements, in- 
cluding plans for an entirely new 
utility company in New Orleans, 
will be in strict accordance with a! 
details of the reorganization plar 
accepted by the city commission 
council. In the course of reorgan- 
izing, it was learned, the company 
will relinquish its present name of 
the New Orleans Railway & Light 
Company and will probably be 
called the New Orleans Public 
Service Company. 

Under the new plan it is said 
that provisions will be made for 
taking into the company at least 
$10,000,000 of new money and the 
several classes of securities of the 
present company will be allotted 
interests in the new corporation. It 
is generally understood that the en- 
tire issue of old common stock of 
$20,000,000 will be completely 
wiped out and the preferred stock 
of $10,000,000 will have a value of 
something in the vicinity of $5,- 
000,000 after the reorganization has 
been completed. 

At present the common stock of 
the company has almost no resale 
value, the New Orleans Stock FEx- 
change selling the issue at about 12 
cents a share of the par value of 
$100. On the other hand, the pre- 
ferred stock has been selling at $10 
and $20 a share on the par value of 
$1,000, and as it is to secure an 
equity of approximately $5,000,000 
in the new corporation it will 
doubtless show a considerable in- 
crease after the final plans have 
been put into effect. 

The arrangements for other se- 
curities, it is presumed, will follow 
the details accepted by the council 
commission in its compromise with 
the utilities company. According 
to this agreement, approximately 
$6,117,000 of Series A, 5 per cent 
junior securities were to be refund- 
ed into $5,129,000 of 6 per cent in- 
come bonds. These securities are 
now selling on a basis of 58 and are 








expected to become subject to an 
increase. The present 4% per cent 
general mortgage bonds are to get 
$250 in cash and the balance in new 
414 per cent bonds. The issue is 
selling at 70, against 50 of a year 
ago. The mew money will have 
precedence over the 4% per cent 
bonds. and the underlying securi- 
ties—amounting to $11,500,000— 
remain untouched. 

“Everything has been done to 
get the plan through on schedule 
time,” said Mr. Hecht, “and | ex- 
pect reorganization will be put into 
effect some time in September. The 
new plan follows exactly the city 
reorganization plan except in the 
minor technical details.” 


Consolidated Gas to Redeem 
Bonds 


New York, N. Y.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of its in- 
tention to redeem at 102% on Sept. 
1 next all of the five-year secured 
7? per cent convertible gold bonds 
outstanding at 102% of the prin- 
cipal amount. It is expected that 
the company will shortly announce 
the issuance of new no par value 
capital stock and exchange of pres- 
ent $100 shares on a basis of two 
of the new shares for one of the 
old. 

The formal statement issued by 
the company reads as follows: 

“The Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany New York announces that it 
will redeem on Sept. 1, 1922, all of 
its five-year secured 7 per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds outstanding on 
that date at 102% per cent of the 
principal amount thereof. 

“By the terms of the trust agree- 
ment under which the convertible 
bonds were issued a holder of any 
of the bonds has the right at his 
option on any interest day prior to 
redemption (or maturity) to con- 
vert the principal of such bonds 
into an equivalent amount, par 
value, of the company’s common 
capital stock, and, upon the sur- 
render of the bonds so to be con- 
verted, with all unmatured interest 
coupons attached, at the office of 
the trustee, the National City Bank 
of New York, the company will de- 
liver, or cause to be delivered, in 
exchange therefor, certificates for 
such stock. 

“As there is only one interest 
day, namely, Aug. 1, 1922, in the 
intervening period between the 
present and the date of redemption 
mentioned above, notice of the in- 





tention of the company to redeem 
the bonds is given at this time in 
order that holders may have ample 
opportunity to make arrangements 
to convert their bonds into stock 
on Aug. 1, 1922, when this privi- 
lege will expire. 

“In due course the required no- 
tice of the intention of the com- 
pany to redeem the convertible 
bonds will be published, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of the 
trust agreement.” 





Operating Income Increased 
More Than 60 Per Cent 


New York, N. Y.—The annual re- 
port of the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company for the year 1921 dis- 
closed a marked improvement 1n the 
financial position of the company. 
Operating income was $195,723, 
compared to $121,353 for 1920, an 
increase of over 60 per cent. 

John I. Mange, president, in his 
remarks to stockholders stated, “Im- 
proved financing ability of your com- 
pany resulting from these changes,” 
speaking of adjustment of capitali- 
zation, “made possible the acquisi- 
tion by New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation in March, 1922, of 
additional properties in its territory 
which had net earnings after interest 
on bonds secured thereby during the 
twelve months preceding their acqui- 
sition amounting to $60,018. Includ- 
ing these earnings after taking ac- 
count of increased interest charges 
incurred, balance available for divi- 
dends is equal to approximately three 
times the amount required therefor.” 


Elects New Officers 


The New York State Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, having gas and 
electric properties in Norwich, Cort- 
land, Ithaca, Sidney and Oneonta, 
N. Y., recently elected officers as fol- 
lows: S. J. Magee, president; G. A. 
Strain, vice-president ; O. E. Wasser, 
secretary-treasurer. Former Presi- 
dent J. I, Mange resigned in order to 
devote all of his time to his duties as 
vice-president of the J. G. White 
Management Corporation, New 
York. 


Boston Consolidated Gas Co. 
Output 


Boston, Mass.—Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company reports output 
for May, 1922, as 524,950,000 cu. ft., 
an increase of 2.7 per cent over cor- 
responding month a year ago. 
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Would Consolidate Utilities 
in Washington 


C.—A _ 5-cent 
universal transfers; 


Washington, D. 
carfare, 
s0-cent 


with 


and 7'Y%-cent elec- 
tricity in the District for fifty years 


gas, 


is the guarantee accompanying an 
offer about to be made to Congress 
by one of the strongest financial 
interests in the country, it has been 
learned in legislative circles. 

The project, according to attor- 


neys of the interests who have been ° 


before members of Congress, is 
part of an elaborate plan to de- 
velop Great Falls and the District. 

To put the plan into operation it 
would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to acquire by purchase or 
by condemnation proceedings the 
properties of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company, tlie 
Washington Gas Light Company, 
the Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, and the Capital Traction 
Company. It is then proposed that 
the leasing company shall operate 
these various companies ard im- 
prove Great Falls, with the under- 
standing that the street-car compa- 
nies will charge a 5-cent fare, issue 
universal transfers, furnish com- 
mercial electricity at the rate of 
7% cents per kilowatt-hour and 
gas at the rate of 80 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet, it was explained. 

Through its attorneys the leas- 
ing company has offered to deposit 
as directed by Congress, any 
amount necessary to evidence good 
faith and insure the Government 
and the people of the District 
against loss, it was stated. 

Members of Congress have been 
told that in the event these out-of- 
town interests accuire the street- 
car companies, lines wil] be ex- 
tended inte near-by States and the 
fares reduced in proportion to the 
reduction made in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Representatives of the company 
making the offer assure legislators 
interested in the proposition that 
the constitutionality of the plan 
has been established in other in- 
stances and the question of secur- 
ing control of the various corpora- 
tions affected would merely re- 
quire the Government’s previous 
acquisition of them. 

According to the plan as ex- 
plained by a representative of the 
company, the stockholders in the 
various corporations would be pro- 
tected against loss, and it was the 





impression of one member of Con- 
gress who has attended some of the 
caucuses where the project has 
been discussed that stockholders 
would be paid off by the Govern- 
ment should it decide to acquire 
the properties. 

A member of the House District 
Committee expressed the belief 
that following the arrival of an at- 
torney from Norfolk shortly a bill 
probably would be introduced as 
the first step to put the plan into 
operation. He stated that he had 
made a personal investigation of 
the financial responsibility of the 
company and found it to be backed 
by one of the richest interests in 
the world. 

Absolute secrecy has surrounded 
the progress made by the proposed 
project among individual members 
of Congress, and not until recently 
was there the slightest indication 
that any change in the public utili- 
ties in the District was being con- 
sidered. 

It developed that ever since the 
Woods bill, to allow the street-car 
companies and the Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Company to merge, was 
recommitted following opposition 
in the House based upon the fact 
that the bill was not sufficiently 
drastic, these interests have been 
offering members of the House 
District Committee the plan to con- 
solidate the utilities corporations 
and develop the Great Falls project 
as a solution of the street-car 
problem. 





Pacific G. & E. Consumers 


Increase 


A. F. Hockenbeamer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company says there were 607,026 
customers on the company’s distribu- 
tion system, at the close of April. 
This is an increase of 30,517 in the 
preceding twelve months; the gain 
in customers the first four months of 
this year being 8,057, compared with 
a gain of 7,150 in the same period 
the preceding year. 

The income account for the four 
months ended April 30, 1922, shows 
an increase of $217,064 in gross rev- 
enue to $13,032,986 and a decrease 
in operating expenses, including tax- 
ation of $321,301 to $7,905,477. As 
a result net income shows an in- 
crease of more than $38,300 and is 
shown to be $5,127,509 for the four- 
months period. 








Incorporate Gas and Electric 
Company 
New York, N. Y.—Articles incor- 


porating Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric Company have been filed 
with the Secretary of State. It is 
proposed to manufacture and supply 
gas for lighting and electricity for 
light, power and heating purposes, 
throughout the State. The capital 
stock is $2,000,000. The directors 
for the first year are John L. Lock- 
wood, Jr., H. Julian, R. Lockwood 
and Frederick Delafield, of New 
York City; Charles E. Wilson, of 
Jersey City, and Thomas Ferry, of 
Tompkinsville. 

The above-named corporation has 
been formed to take over the plant 
and franchise of the Queens Boro 
Electric Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany, and the Town of Hempstead 
Gas & Electric Light Company. It 
now controls the street and private 
lighting of Far Rockaway and Rock- 
away Beach. As soon as the organ- 
ization is completed it is said that a 
working board of directors will be 


elected. 





Family Jar Gets to the Gas 
Office 


An irate customer called the other 
day on a gas water-heater company 
and wanted them to buy back a heat- 
er he had recently purchased. He 
said it was a great service, but too 
rich for his income. 

“My gas bill was $15 last month,” 
he complained. 

The heater company investigated 
and found that the highest gas bill 
the complaining citizen had paid was 
for $6. Then he called at the home 
where the heater had been installed. 

“Was he downtown kicking about 
that?” inquired the customer’s wife. 
“You know how it is. We were hav- 
ing a little discussion of expenses 
and I told him the gas bill was $15. 
Of course, I knew it was only $6, 
but I never thought he would make 
a kick to the company.” 





Montana Oil Field Improving 


The week ending June 10 saw the 
completion of a second producing 
well on the Sweetgrass arch struc- 
ture, Toole County, Mont., and as a 
result northern Montana is all ex- 
cited, lease values ranging from $200 
to $600 an acre. Many wells are 
being spudded in. 
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Opening New District Sales 


Office 


The Iron Products Corporation of 
New York and its subsidiaries, the 
Central Foundry Company, Central 
Iron & Coal Company, Central Radi- 
ator Company and the Molby Boiler 
Company, announce the opening of 
a district sales office in the Jefferson 
County Bank building, Birmingham, 
Ala. 

T. C. Hyde will be manager of the 
new office, under the direction of J. 
L. Brierton, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Central Iron & 
Coal Company. Mr. Hyde will con- 
tinue the sale of “Universal Pipe” in 
the Southern territory which he 
handled from the Central Foundry 
Company’s Atlanta office, now dis- 
continued. 

W. Z. Reynolds, whose head- 
quarters have heretofore been in 
Chattanooga, will continue, from the 
new office, the sale of “Tuscaloosa” 
and “Warrior” pig irons, “Holt” 
foundry and furnace coke, and other 
products of the Central Iron & Coal 
Company. 

It is announced with pleasure that 
Hewitt Thompson, who is well 
known to the plumbing and heating 
trade in the Birmingham district, 
will sell “Radio” open fireplace hot 
water radiators, “Radex” magazine- 
teed downdraft boilers (steam and 
water) for small houses, soil pipe 
and fittings, “F. & W.” revent and 
drainage fittings and other heating 
and plumbing specialties of the Cen- 
tral Foundry Company and the Cen- 
tral Radiator Company. 





Little Conflict in Use of Gas 
and Electricity 


The use of manufactured gas con- 
tinues to increase and its use in the 
home and industry shows little con- 
flict with electricity, John A. Britton, 
vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, said in a recent address deliv- 
ered at Princeton University. 

“When electricity was first intro- 
duced in 1879 everyone prophesied 
the downfall of the gas companies 
of the United States,” said Mr. Brit- 
ton. : “It was thought that electricity 
would take the place of gas for il- 
luminating purposes, the only pur- 
pose for which it was being used at 
that time. 

“In 1885, a scientist named Auer * 
von Welsbach invented the burner 


that is now so well known by his 
name, and immediately, by reason of 
its economy, gas once more became 
a factor in lighting. When incan- 
descent electric lighting was first in- 
troduced to the world, again was gas 
threatened. From that day new uses 
were discovered for it, both with re- 
spect to its utilization in gas engines 
and in gas stoves for domestic pur- 
poses, and again was the day saved 
to gas. During the later years great 
progress has been made in the use of 
gas for industrial purposes or wher- 
ever heat is required.” 

A recent survey made by the 
American Gas Association shows 
that the consumption of gas in the 
United States has doubled in the last 
fen years. 





Gas Rates Increased 


Elmira, N. Y.—The Public Serv- 
ice Commission has fixed the new 
gas rates for Elmira at 78 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, effective June 
1. This increase will also affect 
the residents of the towns of 
Southport and Flmira Heights. 
The present rate is 76 cents a thou- 
sand feet. 

The commission denied the com- 
pany’s petition for a reconsidera- 
tion of electric light rates. In 
March, 1921, the commission fixed 
the electric light rate at 8 cents a 
kilowatt for the first twenty hours 
and 6 cents a kilowatt over twenty 
hours. 





Consolidated Gas to Redeem 
Bonds 


New York, N. Y.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of its in- 
tention to redeem at 102% on Sept. 
1 next all of the five-year secured 
7 per cent convertible gold bonds 
outstanding. It is expected that 
the company will shortly announce 
the issuance of new no par value 
capital stock and exchange of pres- 
ent $100 shares on a basis of two 
of the new shares for one of the 
old. 


The formal statement issued by 
the company reads as follows: 

“The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York announces that it wil] 
redeem on Sept. 1, 1922, all of its 
five-year secured 7 per cent con- 
vertible gold bonds outstanding on 
that date at 102% per cent of the 
principal amount thereof. 


“By the terms of the trust agree- 
ment under which the convertible 
bonds were issued a holder of any 
of the bonds has the right at his 
option on any interest day prior to 
redemption (or maturity) to con- 
vert the principal of such bonds 
into an equivalent amount, par 
value, of the company’s common 
capital stock, and, upon the sur- 
render of the bonds so to be con- 
verted, with all unmatured interest 
coupons attached, at the office of 
the trustee, the National City Bank 
of New York, the company will 
deliver, or cause to be delivered, in 
exchange therefor, certificates for 
such stock. 

“As there is only one interest 
dav—namely, Aug. 1, 1922—in the 
intervening period between the 
present and the date of redemption 
mentioned above, notice of the in- 
tention of the company to redeem 
the bonds is given at this time in 
order that holders may have ample 
opportunity to make arrangements 
to convert their bonds into stock 
on Aug. 1, 1922, when this privi- 
lege will expire. 

“In due course the required no- 
tice of the intention of the com- 
pany to redeem the convertible 
bonds will be published, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the 
trust agreement.” 





To Buy Gas Company 


New York, N. Y.—Consolidated 
Gas Company is negotiating for the 
acquisition of the gas manufactur- 
ing and distributing system and all 
other property of the New York Mu- 
tual Gas Light Company. A special 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mutual has been called for June 30, 
when stockholders will be asked to 
vote on the sale of the properties as 
well as the dissolution of their com- 
pany. More than a half interest in 
the Mutual is owned by the Conscii- 
dated, but under its charter, the Mu- 
tual is not permitted to merge with 
another corporation. Consequentiy, 
any turning over of its properties 
must be through actual sale. 

It is understood that about 90 per 
cent of the 34,097 shares of out- 
standing Mutual stock have agreed 
to the sale plan. It is believed that 
the consolidated organization will 
pay approximately $9,000,000 for 
the Mutual properties, which would 
be somewhere around $260 a share 
on the Mutual stock. 
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Several carloads of steel have 
been delivered to the plant of the 
Interstate Public Service Company, 
New Albany, Ind., which will be 
used in the construction of the new 
300,000 cu. ft. storage holder. A 
very interesting feature of this con- 
struction is the use of a large 
amount of piles driven to refusal 
with the overlaying concrete foun- 
dation, heavily reinforced by a 
steel grillage. This holder is being 
erected by the Western Gas Con- 
struction Company. 


The Illinois Power Company is 
equipping its Springfield carbu- 
reted water-gas apparatus with hy- 
draulic operating mechanism, and 
to that end has placed orders with 
the U. G. I. Contracting Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The new 7-ft. water-gas set, with 
hoist and high-speed blower, re- 
cently ordered by the Wisconsin 
Traction Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Appleton, Wis., is now 
being installed by the erection crew 
of the Western Gas Construction 
Company. 


Among the recent contracts 
awarded to the U. G. I. Contract- 
ing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
that of the Worcester (Mass.) Gas 
Light Company for a 11-ft. cone- 
top carbureted water-gas appa- 
ratus, including the latest U. G. I. 
improvements. 


Erection work is going on very 
rapidly on the new water-gas set 
at the plant of the Griffin (Ga.) 
Gas. Ice & Cold tSorage Company. 
and will scon be completed. This 
set was furnished and is being built 
by the Western Gas Constructior 
Company. 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, 445 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., plans to build an office 
building on Market Street at a cost 
of about $1,250,000. 


The Warsaw (N. Y.) Gas & 
Electric Company has awarded a 
contract for an 80 by 80 by 104 ft. 
power-house to be built at Rock 
Glen Salt plant, to the Oatka En- 
gineering & Construction Com- 


pany, of Warsaw. Cost is estimated 
at about $40,000. 

The Orlando (Fla.) Water & 
Light Company, which manufac- 
tures water gas to supply the city 
of Orlando and vicinity. has had a 
greatly increased demand for gas 
and has placed a contract with the 
Gas Machinery Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the complete in- 
stallation of a new 17-ft. carbureted 
water-gas apparatus complete with 
reverse steam connections, gauge 
board and connections, safety blast 
check valve and equipment, steam 
and air meters, pyrometer, gener- 
ator charging apparatus and over- 
head brick operating floor. ‘The 
contract also includes moving the 
purchaser’s present condenser and 
exhauster, the installation of a new 
No. 6 Roots exhauster with self- 
oiling engine and flexible coupling, 
tar washer, P. & A. tar extractur, 
connections and auxiliary equip- 
ment. Two 15-ft. diameter by 12- 
ft. deep duplex outdoor-type steel 
purifiers, complete with self-seal 
ing covers, hoisting apparatus for 
covers, trays and tray beams and 
connections, will also be installed 
to take care of the increased make 
of gas. 





Magnesite Production in 1921 

Reports received by the United 
States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, from producers 
of magnesite show that the quantity 
of crude magnesite sold or treated 
during the calendar year 1921 was 
47,904 short tons, valued at the 
mines at $510,177. This quantity 
was less than half that for the year 
1920, and smaller than that for any 
year since 1916. California was the 
only producing State, and nearly all 
the product was calcined for use as 
plastic material. The output of do- 
mestic magnesite for use in refrac- 
tory products was very small. 

In contrast to the large decrease in 
domestic production there was an in- 
crease in imports, which consisted 
chiefly of crude magnesite. The ap- 
parent consumption of magnesite in 
the United States in 1921 was equiv- 
alent to about 113,500 short tons of 
crude magnesite, 58 per cent of 
which was imported. This consump- 
tion is the lowest recorded for many 
years, probably largely because of 
conditions in the metallurgic indus- 
tries, which consume, in the form of 
refractory material, most of the 
magnesite used. 


Gas Securities Company Sues 
Irrigation Companies 

The Gas Securities Company 
filed suit in the United States Dis- 
trict Court at Denver, Col., June 9 
against the Nile irrigation district 
and the East Denver municipal ir- 
rigation district. 

The complaint in the Nile case 
sets forth that the defendant com- 
pany Dec. 1, 1908, issued bonds, of 
which the Gas Securities Company 
purchased 1,326 of a value of $500 
each. 

It says that on Aug. 3, 1914, the 
Gas Securities Company filed a 
complaint in the United States 
District Court to recover judgment 
for the value of the bonds, to which 
the Nile company answered that 
the bonds had been illegally issued 
and that it was not responsible. 

On Aug. 3, 1916, the United 
States District Court held the 
bonds to be legally issued and 
valid, the complaint states. 

The case was appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, which upheld the judgment 
of the lower court. In the com- 
plaint it is alleged that the defend- 
ant company has refused to pay. 
Judgment is asked of the Nile com- 
pany for bonds totaling $267,690, 
now alleged to be due, and interest, 
and for $120,000 now claimed to be 
due on matured bonds. 

The complaint in the East Den- 
ver case alleges that the Gas Secu- 
rities Company owns 1,264 bonds 
of $500 denomination of the East 
Denver Municipal Irrigation Com- 
pany. On March 12, 1917, the Gas 
Securities Company filed suit to re- 
cover these bonds and on May 8, 
1919, the United States District 
Court réndered judgment favoring 
the Gas Securities Company. Since 
then the irrigation district has re- 
fused to pay, the complart states. 
It asks judgment for $249,230 and 
interest at 8 per cent. The Gas Se- 
curities Company has no connec- 
tion with Doherty & Co. 


hake for Bond Issue 


Newburyport. Mass.—The New- 
buryport Gas & Electric Company 
has applied to the Department of 
Public Utilities for authority to is- 
sue $650,000 of first mortgage 5s of 
1942, series A, to be sold at not less 
than par. Subject to such approval, 
the company invites proposals for its 
bonds, to be received by its treasurer, 
Fred C. Abercrombie, at 70 State 
Street, before 11 a. m., June 22. 
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Seek to Erect Holder for 
Natural Gas 


Ashtabula, Ohio.—‘“It is abso- 
lutely necessary that the city coun- 
cil make all possible haste in taking 
action on the gas situation in Ash- 
tabula,” F. W. Stone, manager of 
the Ashtabula Gas Company, told 
the city council at a meeting re- 
cently. 

“The situation is very grave,” 
Mr. Stone said, “and unless some 
provision is soon made to obtain 
an adequate gas supply there may 
be much suffering in the city next 
winter. 

“The most feasible plan to reta- 
edy the situation would be te ccon- 
struct a holder in which gas may 
be stored during the night, when 
little gas is being used, so that a 
reserve supply may be turned into 
the mains to meet the heavy drain 
in the morning and at noon. 

“It would hardly be advisable to 
construct the holder, however, un- 
less some provision were made for 
an artificial gas plant, for Ashta- 
bula must ultimately come to that. 
The natural gas supply is daily 
growing less, and unless some new 


fields are opened, which is very 
doubtful, the natural gas supply 
will soon end. In fact, if new fields 
are not opened before next fall the 
present supply will not be adequate 
to meet the situation. 


“With the artificial plant, it 
would be possible to supplement 
the natural gas supply.” 

“Tt would cost about $100,000 
and take approximately six months 
to build a holder with a capacity 
of a million cubic feet,” Mr. Stone 
said in answer to Councilman 
Rinto’s question. : 

“The holder and plant, if they 
are built, would have to be built by 
the city,” Mr. Stone said, “for the 
gas company is not financially able 
to do so. With a certain fixed 
charge, such as a readiness-to-serve 
charge, the company would be able 
to lease the plant from the city. 
With a franchise drawn on these 
lines for a term of ten years or so 
the city would be assured a rate of 
return. In other words, the city 
would loan its credit to the gas 
company. 

“There is, of course, a possibility 
that additional pools may be found 
in Ashtabula. This has already 
been done four times, but it is only 
a matter of chance. 

“The average daily gas consump- 
tion is about three-quarters of a 


million cubic feet,” Mr. Stone said. 
“The heaviest demand comes at 
about 9 o’clock in the forenvon.”’ 

When asked for comparative 
costs of gas and electricity, Mr. 
Stone stated: “One dollar’s worth 
of natural gas will do as much as 
nine dollars’ worth of electricity at 
Ashtabula rates, or two dollars’ 
worth of artificial gas will do as 
much as nine dollars’ worth of elec- 
tricity at the rates in effect in Ash- 
tabula.” 


Power Companies to 


Consolidate 

Another step in a long succession 
of consolidations, combination and 
«bsorptions that have marked the de- 
velopment of the water, light and gas 
business in Reno and western Ne- 
vada will take over all the holdings 
of the Reno Power, Light & Water 
Company and the latter company 
will cease to exist. 

The deal, which involves in capital 
stock and bonds $1,750,000, is noth- 
ing more than a move to simplify 
bookkeeping and internal opera- 
tions of the two companies as the 
Sierra Pacific Electric Company, the 
holding company, owns all the stock 
in both concerns and they have been 
operated practically as one for sev- 
eral years. 

The Reno Power, Light & Water 
Company furnishes water, power 
and gas to Reno, Sparks and the im- 
mediate surrounding country, while 
the Truckee River General Electric 
Company furnishes power to Carson 
City, Virginia City, Carson Valley, 
Mason Valley and other points in 
western Nevada. The later company 
owns the Farad, Fleish and Verdi 
power plants, while the Reno com- 
pany owns the Reno and Washoe 
power plants. 

Application was made yesterday 
by the Truckee River General Elec- 
tric Company to the Public Service 
Commission for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience permitting it to fur- 
nish electric, gas and water service 
tu the communities now served by 
the Reno Power, Light & Water 
Company. A hearing will be con- 
ducted in Reno on June 21 at the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Prior to 1898 Reno was served 
with power, gas and water by three 
separate companies, including the 
Reno Electric Company, the Reno 
Water Company and the Reno Gas 
Company. These companies were 
combined into the Reno Land, Light 


& Water Company and in 1902 the 
Nevada Power, Light & Water Com- 
pany came into existence taking over 
the holdings of the former company, 
and in 1904 the Nevada company 
was reorganized and called the Reno 
Power, Light & Water Company. In 
1905 the power plant and holdings of 
the Washoe Power & Development 
Company, operating the Washoe 
power plant was purchased by the 
people owning the Reno Power, 
Light & Water Company and in 1912 
a consolidation was effected. 

This left in the field the Truckee 
River General Electric Company and 
the Reno company. In 1912 the for- 
mer company was reorganized by 
«.dding the word “the” to the title and 
in the meantime the Sierra Pacific 
Electric Company acquired all the 
stock of both companies. 


Bailey Gas Company Granted 
New Rates 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Bailey 
Gas Company, serving consumers 
near St. Mary’s, Pleasants County, 
has been granted permission to 
change rates, by order of the Pubiic 
Service Commission. This case was 
retired by the commission on Sept. 
27, 1921, because of failure of ap- 
plicant company to furnish informa- 
tion requested. 


The new schedule for domestic 
consumers is 32 cents per thousand 
cubic feet, less 2 per cent for pay- 
ment within discount period. For 
gas engines, 32 cents for the first 
500,000 cu. ft. and 5 cents less for 
all over that consumption, less a dis- 
count of 1 cent. For individual con- 
sumers, the same price as for gas en- 
gines and the same discount where 
arprog paid before the twentieth 
of the following month. The sched- 
ule was made effective on and after 
meter readings for May, 1922. 

The petitioning company serves 83 
consumers and the service was stated 
as merely incidental to the develop- 
ment of the company’s oil properties 
it: the community served. Sixty-two 
of the consumers were represented 
by petitioner as having signed a peti- 
tion asking that the commission 
grant the higher rates. 

The commission entered another 
order granting the application of the 
Northern Virginia Power Company 
for right to acquire additional lands 
for the construction thereon of tow- 
ers, poles and wire lines for the 
transmission, supply and sale of elec- 
trical or other energy. 





